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GREYFRIARS 
BOBBY 


By 
ELEANOR ATKINSON 


JUST PUBLISHED 








I OVED by a whole cityful was Bobby. A dog—yes, a 

4 «ee one,” but so wise and true and frolicsome that every- 
body from the city officials to the tenement children counted 
Bobby their friend—and Queen Victoria on her throne heard 
about it and her artist made . fountain with a statue of 
Bobby. 


But it is all story in spite of its truth—Bobby’s sturdy devotion 


The statue is there to-day, for this is a true story. 


§ to his master, his narrow escape when the farthings of the poor 
children alone saved him his right to live, his friends ‘and the 
great folk Bobby knew. Do you remember “Black Beauty”? 


Here is that kind of a story and several other kinds as well. 
Few readers will be able to keep the sympathetic tears out of 


their eves—and no one will wish to do so. But there is a smile 


and a sunny heart-glow for every tear. 


With Frontispiece. Post S8vo, Cloth, $1.20 net 
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‘*A thrilling narrative is this, 
And one, despite its tone, 
Quite literary, full of bliss, 
And a crackerjack to own.’’ 
—St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 


RIDERS OF THE 
PURPLE SAGE 


By ZANE GREY 


Author of ‘‘The Heritage of the Desert’’ 


Here is an American romance of a time and place and 
life which seem as strange, picturesque, and dramatic 
as the days of Lorna Doone. It is the story of men who 
dared greatly and women who could both ride and love. 
“This new story deserves all praise. It deals with 
a dramatic subject in a strong, picturesque, vivid 
%9 ¥ 
manner.’ —New York Tribune. 


“Zane Grey scores again. We defy any reader to read 
without all known varieties of thrill the chapter in which 
Wrangler, the gallant bay, carrying Venters and his rifle, 
races through miles of sage, proving himself better than 
Black Star and Night, the noble blacks on which Jerry 
Card, Mormon and mountebank, rides shiftingly for his 
life.’-—New York World. 





Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.30 net. 
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JENNIE GERHARDT 


By THEODORE DREISER 


Author of ‘‘ Sister Carrie ’”’ 






« Jennie Gerhardt” is a book we 
believe in. We believe it possesses 
those qualities of sincerity, of sim- 
) plicity, of vital passion, and, above 

all, of eternal human sympathy and 
The 
author has given years of his life 
to its making, and the result is a 


interest which set it apart. 


work rare and unusual. 


Hot from it, | am firmly convinced that ‘ Jennie Ger- 
hardt’ is the best American novel | have ever read, with the 
lonesome but Himalayan exception of ‘ Huckleberry Finn,’ ” 
—H. L. Mencken in The Smart Set. 

“Discerning ones will be more deeply moved than they 
were by ‘Sister Carrie.’ ’”’—New York Herald. 

“Itis art. Its logic is that of the mountain which speaks 
from crude and solemn peaks, saying: ‘1 am here; who shall 
deny me?’ The calm certainty with which he paints his charac- 
ters 1s just as gripping as life.’—Kansas City Journal. 

“Phe emotions and passions with which it deals are human 
and universal.””—New York World. 

With Frontisptece. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.35 net 
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Just the Book for 
this Anniversary Year 


NAVAL ACTIONS 
OF THE WAR 
OF 1812 


By JAMES BARNES 


HE nineteen chapters tell in spir- 
ited English the stories of the 


Constitution and the Wasp, the 
Hornet and the Chesapeake, the En- 
terprise and the Essex, the Peacock 
and the President, and are enlivened 
by the picturesque figures and gallant 
deeds of Hull and Decatur, Perry and 
Porter, Lawrence and Stewart, Biddle 





and Burrows. ‘The facts and figures 
are from state papers. 


(A New Edition at a New Price.) 


Illustrations by Carlton T. Chapman in Half - Tone. 


8vo, $2.00 net 
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THE MAN WHO FOUND THE SOUTH POLE 


Captain Roald Amundsen, who planted the Norwegian flag at the most southerly point 
of the globe on December 14, 1911. A description of his exploit appears on page 7 
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Comment 


The Issue 
Vor populi vox Dei!—President Tart. 
lox populi vow Meci!—TnroporE ROOSEVELT. 


That is all there is of it. 


Worshiping the People 

There is nothing intrinsically sacred about the 
people, except that they are the great embodiment 
of human life, for which and in which lies the 
chief work of man on earth. The people may be 
right or wrong, and are apt to be wrong. He 
helps them who leads them when they are right 
and stems them when they are wrong. But they 
are not sacred, to be obeyed willynilly. Neither 
are constitutions saered, to be bowed down to. 
What is sacred is Truth. Who can find it and 
follow it, who knows it and ean perceive and 
teach it—he is the enviable man, he is the true 
leader; admirable not for himself, but for the truth 
that is in him. 

The people are nobody’s god; not even their 
' We are the people. Come now, do we 
revere ourselves so vastly? These gentlemen who 
stand on stumps and tell us that we are all there 
is—do we bring away so profound an opinion of 
their wisdom? More likely we say in our hearts: 
Come, come; stop fooling with us and give us 
Wherein you know better than we do, 
let us know what you know. We are nothing if 
not teachable. Wherein we seem to want what is 
not right, teach us wherein it is not right. To 
want what is right and get it is all our hope. 
To want what is wrong and get it is destruction. 
Better, far, far better, to want what is right and 
struggle toward it. even though it is denied to us. 
Tell us, not what we want, but what we ought to 
want. That is the true service. That is what we 
need to know. 


own. 


your best. 


The Announcement of 1904 

After the election of 1904 I announced that I would 
not be a candidate for renomination. At that time 
good friends of mine suggested that I should use some 
such form as stating that T would not be a candidate 
in 1908 because of the custom that had grown up not 
to elect a man as President for a third consecutive 
term, but on thinking it over T became convineed that 
if I used such language it would inevitably be taken as 
an announcement that IT would be a candidate for an- 
other term in 1912. Yet even as it was men began at 
once to ask me whether my refusal was to be held to 
apply to 1912 or to 1916, to which I of course re- 
sponded that it would be preposterous to answer any 
such question one way or the other.—The Colonel in 
January ina letter to F. A, Munsey. 

I want it understood that T have not changed my 
mind. My position has simply been misunderstood. I 
said IT would not accept a nomination for a third term 
under any circumstances, meaning of course a third 
consecutive term.—The Colonel to the newspapers late 
in February. 

It is obvious enough now why the announce- 
ment of 1904 was misunderstood. Tt was an in- 
complete expression of what was In the Colonel’s 
mind. Ie left it incomplete on purpose, because 
he thought that on the whole it was inexpedient 
to complete it. Nevertheless he seems to have 
expected that it would be received as complete, 
and it was undoubtedly so received by most readers. 

This is all plain. The amusing thing is that 
the Colonel does not see that in giving out that 
announcement he buncoed the country. He in- 
tended, as one gathers from his letter to Mr. 
Munsey, that it should mean one thing to readers 
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and another thing to himself, and it worked just 
as he intended. 

Where he slipped up was in this. He intended 
to leave it vague as to a certain point, and he 
seems to have been fully satisfied that he did so. 
Unhappily he didn’t. The words— 

Under no circumstances will I be a candidate for or 
accept another nomination 
are not vague at all. They are definite and exact, 
and left him with nothing to say except either that 
he had changed his mind, or had not fully ex- 
pressed what was in his mind. He said neither. 
He said he had been misunderstood. That im- 
puted a fault to others which belonged to himself. 
It was a mistake, because it exhibited the peculiar 
processes of his mind so as to make them discern- 
ible to the average understanding, and in a way 
that was not to his advantage. 


A Marvelous Demolition 

When Colonel Roosrve_t threw his hat into the 
ring the other day he put a question mark in the 
margin of every statement he ever made or ever 
ean make. That is an altogether extraordinary 
result of his action, and one which doubtless it is, 
and will continue to be, quite impossible for him 
to realize. When he said his statement of 1904 
had been misunderstood he virtually admitted in- 
capacity to put into words any statement that could 
be trusted to stand as written. When by his action 
he virtually pronounced Mr. Tarr unfit to continue 
to be President, he put the question mark against 
every “character” he had ever given to a public 
man. 

For example. Last week Mr. Roor stood up in 
the Senate (we quote the World’s despatch) and 
declared that the present policy of the War De- 
partment is revolutionary; that a*disposition was 
manifest to constant change from one thing to 
another, that all the safe rules of the military 
service were being abandoned. He announced his 
intention of opposing this upheaval. 

When Mr. Root talks about the War Department 
and the army we pay attention, because he is an 
expert on:that subject. We have all read of the 
clash of opposed policies, and the bitter fight 
between General Dr. Woop and General Dr. 
ArnswortH, and of Dr. Arsworrn’s final blast 
and retirement from the-field. All of us lay spec- 
tators want to know what’s doing and who’s right 
about the army. We ask ourselves, Who’s running 
the army? The answer is, President Tart, former- 
ly Secretary of War, General Woop, and Secretary 
Stimson, all gentlemen who have been closely as- 
sociated with Colonel Roosrvett, and entered our 
employment with the highest recommendations 
that he could furnish. Then instantly it comes 
to the mind: If the Colonel was so far out in his 
estimate of Tart, what good are his estimates of 
those others ? 

As a eulogist of living men the Colonel is a 
dead duck.. His praises can never again carry 
conviction. No pin that he has set up can afford 
any longer to stand on the foundation he gave it. 
It is altogether a marvelous demolition of under- 
pinnings. 

What Mr. Roor has to say about the War De- 
partment will be studied with great respect. It 
is true that the Colonel has praised him also, 
praised him with the most exalting laudation of 
all, but Mr. Root’s reputation does not much rest 
on the Colonel’s estimates. We all know Mr. Root, 
and pay attention to whatever he says, because, 
though he may not be right, he has the habit of 
knowing whereof he speaks. The Colonel’s praises 
were apt to be well bestowed. He was generous 
with them. He appreciated efficiency and liked 
to stamn it with the brand of “T. R.” He 
praised some mighty good men. But well it is 
for those of them who have come to stand on 
something more substantial than his judgment of 
them, for that is indeed a crumbling foundation. 

We know from other sources than Colonel Roosr- 
VELT that Mr. Strmson is an able man, but he is 
a very new hand in the War Department, and by 
no means such an expert as Mr. Root. Other 
men than Colonel Roosrveit have come to have a 
high opinion of General Woon’s abilities. We 
would not disparage him merely because Colonel 
Roosrvett praised him. Mr. Tart has been Presi- 
dent for three years. He stands on his record. 

So must every man now stand whom the hand 
or voice of RoosrveLT has aided to exalt. If he 
should come into power again he will have to bring 
with him an entire new corps of helpers. The old 
hands will not be on the job. 


Taft and Roosevelt and the South 
Tt is not easy to get from the Northern publie any 
sustained attention to the Southern Republican 
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machines. This paper cannot boast of any con- 
spicuous success from the rather unusual efforts it 
has made in that direction. Once every four years 
there is a brief awakening, caused by the loud ecrim- 
inations exchanged among Republican leaders, to 
the extraordinary and evil part which these organ- 
izations play in our politics, but even then the in- 
terest aroused is not sufticient to win much real 
understanding of the Southern Republican situa- 
tion. Yet few who do understand it would deny 
that it presents one of the chief and most exasperat- 
ing obstacles to the right working of representative 
government in this country. 

This year the criminations among Republicans 
are louder than usual. Senator Dixon puts an in- 
dignant protest against Tar?’s use of the patronage 
in the South into his very first broadside as the 
Colonel’s manager, and Senator Bristow makes the 
matter the subject of a Senate inquiry—both re- 
ferring particularly to the President’s withdrawal 
of some ten nominations to offices in North Caro- 
lina. Senator Bourne long ago let us know how 
he, as a La Fouuette leader, felt on the subject. 
Even the Colonel himself has gone so far as to 
remark, in a manner worthy of the virtuous 
Pecksniff himself, that Hr never used his influ- 
ence with office-holders at all, except to keep them 
from forcing a third term on himself—but, of 
course, without actually giving his opinion of a 
President who would use them to secure a second 
term. 

As usual, the crimination comes mainly from the 
President’s opponents and competitors. As he is 
the President, he controls the patronage, and it is 
naturally the other fellows who are erying out 
against his use of it. That was the case also in 
1908. But one circumstance of the present con- 
test is unusual. The President’s chief competitor 
is his immediate predecessor, and the same who 
last time was accused of using in his behalf the 
Presidential “ influence ” with office-holders, North 
and South. What is still more unusual, and not 
a little significant and interesting, is that a ma- 
jority of the Southern office-holders are still the 
appointees of that competitor, and that more than 
one of the Southern machines are still his ma- 
chines, openly or secretly working in his interest, 
and not the President’s. Such is certainly the 
ease with the Ceci. Lyon machine in Texas. It 
is hardly less obviously true of the old Prrrcuarp- 
Duncan machine in North Carolina, which is still 
stubbornly resisting the strong movement in that 
State against machine rule and in favor of a party 
controlled otherwise than by the pie-counter. Add 
to these things the fact that the main objection to 
President Tart in the South is that he has not been 
free enough with the pie, that he has actually given 
some of it to Democrats, and that he has expressed 
most pointedly his disapproval of the machines 
which maintain themselves solely on that sort of 
nutriment, and the plaintive remarks of the Colonel 
and the three outraged anti-Tarr Senators begin 
to look a little ditferent. 


Taft and North Carolina 

Further investigation makes them look more 
different still. Take, for instance, the President’s 
now notorious withdrawal of the ten North Caro- 
lina appointments, which he is said to be holding 
up as a bid for delegates to the two Republican 
factions in that State. That, of itself, however 
wicked, would be a departure from the usual pro- 
cedure, which has been to recognize one faction 
only, turn over all the patronage to it, and thus 
make it easily supreme in the matter of choosing 
delegates and in all others. But the real cause 
and the real object of the President’s action was 
no such thing. From the beginning of his admin- 
istration the war between these two factions has 
bothered him grievously. The old Prircnarp- 
Duncan, or “referee,” machine, backed by office- 
broker Hircucock, has been trying to maintain 
itself, by office-holders’ support, against the larger 
faction, fully indorsed by the State convention in 
1910, and the President, anything but fond of 
such polities, has too often trusted his subordinate, 
Hircucoor, bent on keeping his hold on the South- 
ern States by keeping in power the men and ma- 
chines which helped to form the “ steam-roller” 
of 1908. The President’s incapacity for such 
manipulation, and his distaste for it, notorious 
among politicians, is pitiable or admirable accord- 
ing to the point of view. Finally, however, in 
response to repeated demands from the anti-ma- 
chine faction, he agreed to take his hands off en- 
tirely, and leave the approaching convention to 
decide finally what leadership the mass of North 
Carolina Republicans desire. Hence the withdraw- 
als. At this psychological moment enter the 
Colonel as an avowed candidate, and while the 











unfed pie-seekers of the State are denouncing the 
President for not playing the game the old way 
the righteous Colonel is mournfully indignant for 
Northern consumption because he probably is! 


And the Colonel Himself ? 

It is hard to see a good man so grieved, and it 
is quite true that nobody familiar with the 
Colonel’s own political methods would expect to 
see him in Tart’s predicament. How long Hitrcu- 
cock would have been permitted to play under him 
the part he has played under Tarr may be inferred 
from the brevity of that gentleman’s enterprise, as 
Assistant Postmaster-General, in behalf of Cor- 
rELYou. We faney, too, that old-timers at 
Washington and in Southern Republican polities 
won’t have much difficulty in interpreting the 
Colonel’s statement about his own use of the oftice- 
holders. He doesn’t even say that “under no cir- 
cumstances ” did he try to influence them, and, of 
eourse, the reasonable and Pickwickian inference 
is that under some circumstances he did. When 
he let it be known that he wanted Tart, that was 
quite enough “ influence ” to determine the course 
of most of them in the South, and of many else- 
where; and the sudden termination of the Cor- 
TELYOU episode is a more pointed instance of the 
Pickwickian sense in which the Colonel’s remark 
should be taken. Meanwhile, one can’t help won- 
dering why, if a President does not use such influ- 
ence in naming his successor, a third consecutive 
term for him would be so much worse than any 
other sort of third term. 

The fact is that Tarr, by words and by acts, has 
gone further in defying the Southern machines, 
and in denouncing pie-counter rule, than Rooss- 
VELT ever dared to go. He has not gone far enough, 
for he has put up with Hrrcucocx. But his more 
politically astute predecesor is the last man living 
to be entitled to talk self-righteously about the 
patronage and the Presidency. 


Sarcasms of Finance 

More high records in Standard Oil shares furnished 
further excitement on the curb yesterday. The old 
stock sold at $900, which is an advance of $10 above 
the high record established the previous day. 

The enormous increase in market value of the 
Standard Oil subsidiary stocks and the increase in 
Tobacco “stocks distributed by the American Tobacco 
Company when it was disintegrated are causing share- 
holders of the United States Steel Corporation to al- 
most wish that the government would order dissolution 
of their company.—Daily Paper, March 9th. 

Steel common was up a few points too. No 
doubt if that large steel pie should have to be cut, 
everybody would be wanting a piece, and would 
bid for it. 

One office of Wall Street is to maintain the 
validity of LincoLn’s remark that you can’t fool 
all the people all the time. When the wreckage 
of these sundered commercial edifices brings more 
than the shares in the structures as they stood, it 
may mean no more than something butchered to 
make a gamblers’ holiday. But it does indicate 
something else—to wit, an expectation that the 
component properties of these very strong and 
prosperous corporations make 


“an more money 
untied than they have made compacted. That 


expectation may not be necessarily incompatible 
with lower prices, but we guess it is not looking 
for them. There have been economies in the trusts 
by which, no doubt, the buying public benefited. 
There have also been responsibilities, which 
weighed much heavier on the units than they can 
weigh on their fractions. None of these considera- 
tions, however, weigh conclusively against dis- 
membership. Abatement of power may be neces- 
sary even at a price that includes abatement of 
responsibility and, for the moment, increased cost 
to the consumer. 


A Call from the Tame 

When that most energetic of ex-FoOLLETTEANS, 
Mr. Mrvitt McCormick, was asked if Mr. Grorce 
W. Perkins was raising the money for the Col- 
onel’s receptive canvass, he replied sententiously, 
“Not to my knowledge, nor with my consent.” 
Whereupon it was recalled that, while Mr. McCor- 
MICK is supposed to hold a considerable share in the 
unscathed Harvester Company, he is not a mem- 
ber of the’ board and so may not be fully con- 
versant with the conduct of its affairs. Besides, 
it isn’t Mr. McCormick’s consent that Mr. Prr- 
kins needs. He is not the only practical man con- 
cerned. 

Well, anyhow, the alert Mr. Perkins is up and 


doing by night as well as by day, and his subtle. 


methods possess a certain tang that must be 
pleasing to the Colonel. Only the other evening, 
according to the pestiferous reporters, just as the 
shades were falling fast, a long, low, rakish, six- 
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cylinder craft slid up Sagamore Hill and wheezed 
at the door while its one lone: passenger—no other, 
believe us, than the aforesaid Mr. Perkins—con- 
ferred within. It was a long talk not unmarked 
by emphasis, but presently the venturesome ex- 
plorer appeared buttoned up to the chin and mur- 
mured a direction to the waiting engineer. Away 
sped the craft with muffled roar. On through the 
night, in fact, she silently glided— 








A shape in the moonlight, a bulk in the dark 
And beneath, from the engine, in ‘passing, a spark 

Struck out by the craft flying fearless and fleet: 

That was all! And yet through the gloom and the 
light 

The fate of a nation was riding that night; 

And the spark struck out by that craft in her flight 

Kindled the land into flame with its heat. 

All was still when the engines ceased to throb 
before the entrance of No. 79 Park Avenue, which 
is where Mr. Perkins lives when not at Oyster 
Bay. But stay! <A large, dark man approaches. 
Ah ha! ‘Tis he! The fearless Dixox, Commander 
of the Guerillas! 

A voice in the darkness, a knock at the door, 
And a word that shall echo forevermore. 

It was the password, not yet given out for pub- 
lication. But ’sdeath! Another brig appears, and 
from it alights a noble form incased in sumptuous 
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steel-made furs. Bodkins! Familiar is that visage 
saturnine.- I’ faith ’tis he, none other than our 
Brother Munsrty. While yet his patent boot rests 
upon the lowest step a schooner strikes the curb. 
Truly, a rendezvous this! But who can be this 
blithe and joyous one? Praise be, he strikes a 
match and in the glimmer we perceive the beaming 
countenance of our Brother Stropparp. Another 
knock at the door and all is o’er, so far as we 
are concerned. All were there but Srusss. It was 
the Convention of the People, and long through the 
stilly night the Voice of the People trickled 
through the key-hole calling to the Playboy of the 
Western World. 

Gentlemen, be seated! The campaign has began. 
Williams Has a Progressive President 

The Boston Transcript of March 6th has a long 
and interesting story about the disparity of opinion 


‘now prevailing in Williams College as to processes 


of education. In 1908 Professor Harry A. Gar- 
FIELD went from Princeton to be president of 
Williams. It was a very popular choice. But 
President GarFieLD had very decided ideas about 
the arrangement of studies for -young gentlemen 
in college. Up to 1902, it seems, Williams had 
had an old-fashioned prescribed curriculum, which 
yielded in that year to the more modern free-for- 
all, catch-as-catch-ean system under which the 
young gentlemen selected such courses as most 
appealed to them. This lasted more or less until 
last fall, when Dr. GarrieLD put into operation 
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a new curriculum which he had worked out and 
which the faculty had approved. It limited the 
choice of electives by providing for related courses 
and requiring that students may not take a course 
they want until they have first taken the courses 
which, the curriculum says, lead up to it. In 
theory this provision is not alarming. President 
LoweLL has introduced something that sounds 
quite like it at Harvard, and without making 
trouble. It is a popular eurrent restriction on 
the full-fledged elective system. But Dr. GarrteLp 
is an educational progressive, and his five hundred 
young gentlemen must all be regulars, for his 
curriculum doesn’t suit them a minute in the day, 
and every man of them-—except three or four 
is out to beat it, and has signed a petition begging 
for a change of policy. 

The unanimity of the students against the new 
plan of study makes the situation very interesting. 
It is not at all a matter of discipline. There is 
no disorder, and no serious threat of it, but the 
students seem to be practically of one scornful 
and protesting mind about Dr. Garrieip’s new 
machine. They are the customers—or think they 
are—and they don’t like the new goods. 

It is to smile. Dr. Garrietp is an able man. 
His plan of study may have defeets—doubtless has 
—but in the main it looks good. It ought in com- 
mon reason to satisfy a fair proportion of the 
students, anyhow, and the unanimity of feeling 
against it rests partly, no doubt, not on individual 
objection, but on community of spirit. Still the 
frame must pinch pretty hard to stir so much 
dislike, and to an outsider imperfectly informed 
and not an expert anyway, it looks as though 
President GarFIELD were in a fair way to learn 
something new about education. 





Lawrence 

Just and accurate newspaper reports of the 
strike proceedings at Lawrence have been searce. 
Sensational reports have been abundant. Out of 
all the maze of contradictory tales has come the 
impression that the mill-owners have made a bad 
job of their end of the strike, and that the au- 
thorities and police of Lawrence pinched the 
strikers in their constitutional rights when they 
interfered with the exportation of children. The 
picture of the sort of American civilization that is 
promoted by a tariff made to protect American 
labor has not been attractive, and will not fail, we 
trust, to make due impression on voters who think. 


At the Pearly Gate 
(Heinrich Shoestring, a wayfarer from the 
planet Earih, approaches and confidently demands 


admission. St. Peter asks name and residence, and 
examines book of personal records. Conversation 
ensues): 


Tt is recorded that you broke a solemn vow. 

The report is absolutely false. 

And yet the fact is said to have been proven. 

I broke no vow at the time I made it. 

But later? 

What of that? Is it not taught that if a man 
refuses a cup of coffee he may accept one subse- 
quently without impairing his spiritual health? 

Did you merely decline the cup then tendered 
you? 

None was offered at the time. 

Then it was a prospective cup of coffee which 
you vowed that under no circumstances you would 
accept thereafter ? 

Necessarily. But it wasn’t a consecutive cup. 

You did, then, accept a non-consecutive cup of 
coffee at a later date? 

I did not. 

Why ? 

T couldn’t get it. 

But you expressed a willingness, yea, verily, ac- 
cording to the record, an eagerness to obtain it. 

My position is perfectly clear. I could not have 
said what I might have said for the simple reason 
that if I had said what I should have said it 
would have been different from what I would have 
said. 

Did that go, on Earth? 

It did. I had the highest ecclesiastical authority 
for it. 

You are unfortunate. There will be no eccle- 
siastical authority where you are going now. 

You mean—? 

Yes. 

T ask for but one term. But if you persist in 
giving me two, I say to you now that under no cir- 
cumstances will I accept or be a candidate for a 
third— 

That will do. You shall have but one term. 

How long is that? 

Eternity. 


There wasn’t any. 








Efficiency Versus Culture 


Tuere is always, let us thank Heaven, more than 
one road toward the goal: and this life, sometimes so 
wly meager, can be lived in so many different 
Ways, grasped under such myriad aspects, loved for 
such infinite reasons, that, as STEVENSON says, “1 am 
sure we should all be as happy as kings.” Perhaps 
the man who has the loosest grip on that great reality 
called happiness is the efficient man; he whose vision 
goal and who sees the shortest and 


seemil 


reaches to its 
directest route. 

Efficiency means “ getting there”; attaining in the 
threescore years and ten the fixed point aimed at 
in the beginning, and finding there a comfortable 
seat on which to sit down and examine and felicitate 
accomplishment. 

Of this efficient life we have many examples, and 
we are to-day probably the most efficient nation ex- 
tant, i.c., more of us have seen an objective point and 
more of us have reached it. We have a high degree 
of physical comfort and many material conveniences. 
We have ably mastered a great many limitations of 
the body. We have very successfully organized to 
mitigate our pitiful separateness. Indeed, some of our 
universities are said definitely to stand for efficiency, 
first and foremost. They can turn out men who know 
what they want and who have learned to get it and 
get it quick. What they want is a concrete return 
for effort put forth: money, business success, fame, 
influence, supremacy. If they are unwise enough to 
take too short a ent, accept too many risks, they go to 
pieces along the way: but if they are long-headed and 
well-trained they measure the distance, try their 
wind, and win out in the race that is set before them. 

“The low man seeks a little thing to do, 
Sees it and does it.” 

One what the folk 
think about, once firmly fixed at the goal, with idle 
hands, ruminating upon the way they have come. Is 
sitting at the goal worth the hurried course? 

No one has drawn with so seathing an irony the 
true portrait of the efficient man as JOHN 
GALSWORTHY in- his novels. To be sure, he 
takes his type from Great Britain; but it is just 
that type of the conquering Anglo-Saxon, vituperously 
called, at times, the “predatory male,” that we in 
our land have taken as a model. He has the glamour 
and the sustained dignity of the person who has kept 
faith with himself and arrived at the set destination. 
But not, all too often, sit there at ease, at 
the accepted goal, with folded hands, his power of 
enjoyment dried up by the power of having what he 
wants, his narrow philosophy, if he has had time to 
vet one, shutting out all vista ahead to his worn 
while the vista behind is nothing more exhil- 
arating than a narrow ribbon of straight road, the 
shortest cut from point to point? To reach the end 
of anything must be either deadening or awful! 

The way of culture is a far more varied path, in- 
finitely winding. ‘Tiny, enticing by- paths lead in 
all directions, and those who choose her ways wander 
about and about, through flowery meadows and into 
the open, through virgin forests and over dangerous 
passes, never coming to a halt. For no matter where 
we stand to take stock of our surroundings, there are 
endless ways ahead opening up enchanting vistas. At 
the end of English poetry, if one could conceive of such 
a thing, there is all the fascination of Anglo-Saxon 
and the relation of early English poetry to 
Spain and Italy. Then back of that lies the almost 
untrodden field of medieval poetry and the classics, 
leading direct to inexhaustible mines of Chinese and 
Indian poetry. Tt is all the same with any path that 
culture takes, painting, philosophy, the plastic arts, 
knowledge of any sort; they open up endless wander- 
ings through the mazes of existence, and never, never 
anywhere the sense of a halt at the visible goal. The 
hook of culture is hardly even divided into chapters, 
turns the with breathless and unap- 
peased zest. 
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safe, 
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“This high man with a great thing to pursue 


Dies ere he knows it.” 
Not that enlture is the whole of life! Set beside 
the infinite, luminate vision of the understanding 


heart of him who takes human relations as the field 
of his effort. culture is hardly more than a crack in 
the corner of life. It is the whole man who is our 
Inunan hint of infinity; se many, many little atoms 
with whom to make connection and to bind up rela- 
tions! A task so yreat leaves human learning far in 
the rear! 

It takes culture, not of the reason unaided, but of 
tlle whole man to make such connection as that. The 
man with a talent for sympathy often discards the 
outer trappings ef culture and belittles them as being 
but the operations of the minor faculties. He is 
right, in the main. For it is quite true that the man 
who thinks with the mind alone is at terrible disad- 
vantage with him who thinks with the whole body and 
And even than to him who treads the 
primrose path of culture is there a halting-place for 
him who starts out on the interminable ways of love. 

It is perhaps when all these are left behind that the 
most thrilling experience of human life may come. 
Of this experience only faint echoes reach us from 
time to time. Yet-everywhere the initiates are smil- 
ing recognition to one another. Who has been behind 
the veil, says one English essayist supposed to know, 
will always recognize the like experience in another. 


less 


soul, 
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Without formula or words, without symbol or con- 
crete sign, certain ones are recognizable as elected to 
make the longer journey. Often we see two children 
side by side and know after a few hours of observation 
that the one will be a safe and efficient citizen of this 
world, and that the other, whatever sort of shipwreck 
he make of mere mortality, is somehow an adolescent 
of infinity, with his feet already set on the long trails. 

What can one understand of that ordinance which 
absolves the chosen from all the most brutalized 
forms of self-seeking, giving them from the very start 
a larger temperamental rhythm, a wider vision? Such 
a one never quite loses sight of the long, low light 
of infinity breaking on the horizon. Time no longer 
teases him; the disappointments of this life are no 
more to him than the bursting of soap-bubbles in the 
air. He has the strength of the indifferentist because, 
absorbed into the being of the universe, there seems 
to be no personal rise and fall. He has no attainable 
goal, and growth is one with the indivisible continuity 
of the evolving universe. He halts nowhere and clings 
to nothing, but, borne upon the tide of the stream of 
life, he exclaims with Heracritus of old, “ Behold 
all things move and nothing abides,” and with MEcH- 
TILDE of Madgeburg, “I am immersed in the Whole 
as a fish in the sea.” 





Correspondence 


THE NEWEST CANDIDATE 
REMINGTON, VA., March 5, 1912. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Srr,—I don’t know if you will have time to read a 
farmer’s letter, but as I read Harper’s publications we 
on the farm are able to keep in touch with the whole 
world, and though my business is cows and I never 
even thought of daring to write to a city editor, I just 
cannot help making an attempt to express the perfect 
joy at your editorial in this issue of the WEEKLY on 
cne Theodore Roosevelt. Somehow you city fellows 
have a way of expressing just what we farmers think, 
but can’t put it in writing. Don’t make the mistake 
of thinking I am a Democrat, and I feel it is every 
fellow’s duty who cares for the laws of our country 
to rally around the flag and bury T. R. in a multi- 
tude of votes so deep he can’t come again, though the 
only way to stop a jackass from braying is to cut his 
cars off just back of his head. 

I wish you could come down on the farm and get 
some good tuberculin-tested milk; it would help you 
keep up your energy through the coming campaign. 
Ask Howard Hooke, of the Financial Age how good 
it is. I am, sir, 

F. E. BowMan. 


CANAJOHARIE, N. Y, March 5, 1912. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Str,—We do not need for President of the United 
States a man who seeks the position for personal 
reasons: A man who forces upon the people, at one 
election, his particular choice, and at the next turn 
of the tide seeks to turn him out and install himself. 
We do not need for President a man who in no uncer- 
tain tones, sweeping all technicalities aside, proclaimed 
the wisdom of Washington and Jefferson in refusing 
a third term and declared that under no circumstances 
would he be a candidate or accept of another nomina- 
tion and who is so utterly regardless of principle and 
so devoid of patriotism as to now say he is ready to 
accept such a nomination and meant of course by his 
former statement that he would not accept of three 
consecutive terms. Is there such a dearth of good and 
capable men in the United States that we need to 
accept a man who ignores all principles, promises, and 
friends and uses any means or stands on any party 
platform to reach the desired end? 

When Mr. Roosevelt announced his willingness to 
accept the nomination again he placed himself in the 
same class with President Fillmore who signed the 
Fugitive Law; with President Pierce who agreed to 
the Kansas-Nebraska bill, and with President Bu- 
chanan who tried to force upon the people the Lecomp- 
ton Constitution. They may have been sincere—never- 
theless they are still unforgiven by the American 
people. Mr. Roosevelt may be sincere, but he will not 
soon be forgiven by the people who placed confidence 
in him and have so often been deceived. 

A great issue is at stake. This nation must soon 
decide whether it is to maintain a government of the 
people or throw away those fundamental principles 
established by our Constitution and submit to a one- 
man rule. Our experiences of 1820-1860 teach us that 
if that matter is intrusted to the so-called ruling class 
they will bungle it. but if left to the good sense of 
the people a safe position will be taken. It is a very 
notable fact that in all the struggles antedating the 
Civil War, including the Missouri Compromise, the 
Texas question, the Compromise of 1850, the Fugitive 
Slave Law, the Kansas-Nebraska bill, the admission of 
California, and the admission of Kansas, slavery won 
in each case, except in those of California and Kansas, 
and in these two only had the people an opportunity to 
decide. All the others were decided by the politicians. 
So must it ever be if the people, the source of all 
power, do not take matters into their own hands as 
they have the right to do and the power to do. 

I am, sir, 
Joun B. Cook. 


Ortumwa, IA., March 4, 1912. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir.—On your editorial page you want to know what 
loyal Republicans think of it all. When T put in a 
new front my competitor said “ Big expense, foolish, 
it won’t pay.” He didn’t want me to put it in and 
it did not pay—him. You and all of the Democratic 


politicians who put first and foremost a Democratic 
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victory knock on T. R., and want Taft to run because 
it will be easy for vou to lick him. Last Friday at a 
gathering of eight men some one said, “ Thompson, 
what are your politics?” “I was a Democrat till last 
Monday, but I will be a Republican till Teddy runs no 
more.” Another man spoke up and said, “ That’s me 
too. I have always voted the Democratic ticket, but I 
won't this fall if T. R. runs.” We can clean you up 
if T. R. runs, but not with Taft, and I want to clean 
you up. I am, sir, 
Roy P. CLark. 


WILL CONTINUE TO READ THE WEEKLY 
VIRGINIA POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE, 
BLACKSBURG, VA., February 18, 1912. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sin,—If it be true, as some people seem inclined to 
believe it is, that HArPER’s WEEKLY is the chosen 
mouthpiece of Messrs. Morgan, Rockefeller, Ryan, 
et al., it is certainly a very high compliment to those 
gentlemen, and, in the writer’s humble judgment, 
does them distinguished credit, credit which any in- 
telligent, patriotic citizen might covet—the credit of 
choosing as their mouthpiece an organ whose editorial 
page is unsurpassed in saneness of judgment, sound- 
ness of argument, elegance of diction, and which, 
withal, scintillates with wit and good humor. 

How any sane human being can read HARPER’sS 
WEEKLY and conclude that it is, in any sense of the 
word, a representative of the special interests is 
more than I can comprehend. But whether it repre- 
sents the special interests or represents Beelzebub, I 
shall continue to read it and to cherish it as long as 
it expounds, in language quite inimitable, irreproach- 
able ethics and sound political doctrine. 

I am, sir, 
W. H. Rascue. 


"WARE “ TAFT ” 
Boston, Mass., March 3, 1912. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weeily: 

Sir.—By way of the briefest introduction, my 
partner and myself are Vermonters, have been inter- 
ested in the Vermont Association of this city for some 
years, and have been in politics somewhat. We live 
together. Although subscribers to quite a number of 
periodicals, including the Outlook, we never have had 
the WEEKLY regularly until this year. This year we 
are subscribers and find it exceedingly interesting 
and valuable. But what especially moves me, I came 
to the office to-day to do some serious work and, un- 
wisely for the work, picked up the WEEKLY of yester- 
day, and [I want to say that the editorial seems to 
me to be the sanest and most delightfully expressed 
comment on the present political conditions which 
it has been my good fortune to observe or even to 
imagine. Mr. Keyes attended the Roosevelt meeting 
in Tremont Temple last evening and reports that the 
greatest applause of the evening followed the men- 
tion of Taft’s name by the first speaker, and that no 
other speaker took the chance of mentioning ‘laft’s 
name, also that the larger portion of the audience 
were curiosity-seekers like himself. 

I am, sir, 


D. T. MONTAGUE. 





The 


Ilis hat’s in the ring, and his shirt’s on the line, 
His waistcoat is pressed for the fray; 

His trousers are creased with a crease that is fine, 
His plumage is curly and gay; 

His socks are all darned, and his searf it is bright, 
As red as a sunrise in June, 

And there on the tan-bark in plainest of sight 
We see his brass buckles and shoon. 


Summons 


His gauntlet is cast in the face of his foes, 
His buskin is taken from hock, 

His visor protects the tip end of his nose, 
His big stick is out of dry-dock. 

The tails of his coat are spread over the scene 
All ready when some one comes: by 
Por any ‘old tread that will start the 

To making the upper-cuts fly. 


machine 


Then car-loads of chips for his shoulders are here, 
Fresh cut by his Pinchotie crew— 

Knock any one off if it please you, my dear, 
And see what will happen to you! 

His brotherless spear is ta’en down 
As sharp and well-hened as a dirk, 

And from the high ramparts there comes the glad call 
To summon the faithful to work. 


from the wall, 


Come Jimmie! Come Gifford! Come 
Lyme! 
Come Hammy! “Tis time for to strike! 
Your Hero Serene, and your Soldier Sublime, 
Has hit the political pike. 
Come all ye Neurotics from ‘Texas to Maine, 
Stand ready the conflict to face, 
And hail the great Hero who’s coming again 
To lead you to power and place. 


Come Larry! 


“For God and Saint George!” was the slogan of old 
When knights to the tourney went down, 

In days when the fight was both gallant and bold 
For smile of a lady or crown. 

The slogan’s the same as it was in those days 
When knighthood was fair for to see, 

Men though we have altered a little the phrase: 
For God, and Saint Vitus, and me! 

Horace Dopp GASTIT. 




















* THE SOUTH POLE ATTAINED # 

















OALD AMUNDSEN 
R planted the Norwegian 
flag at the South Pole 
on December 14th last, at 
three o’clock in the after- 
noon, upon a_ vast plateau 
stretching away in every 
direction without a break in 
the monotony of its flat sur- 
face. The temperature was 
9.4 degrees below zero (Fahr- 
enheit). In considering this 
comparatively high tempera- 
ture we must remember that 
the date was only a week be- 
fore midsummer. 
Captain Amundsen knows 
nothing of the whereabouts of 


Captain Scott, the com- 
mander of the rival expedi- 


tion. England has not aban- 
doned the hope that her flag 
was planted first at “the 
pole ”—for the exact location 
of this geographical point can- 
not,. of course, be determined 
absolutely by means of a sex- 
tant and artificial horizon, 
such as Amundsen carried, and 








One body, consisting of Lieu- 
tenant Campbell and five men, 
was to be sent east to attempt 
a landing on King Edward VII. 
Land, forming the eastern 
shore of Ross Sea. While this 
land was discovered years ago, 
nobody had ever been able to 
step foot on it because of the 
ice surrounding it. As a mat- 
ter of fact, subsequent reports 
brought back by the Terra 
Vora last year showed that 
this party had failed in aeccom- 
plishing its object on account 
of the ice and had shifted the 
scene of exploration to Viec- 
toria Land. 

The main party was to be 
led by Scott himself and was 
to consist of at least sixteen 
men and possibly more at the 





start. Following the example 
of Peary and other explorers, 
however, some of these men 
would be sent back from time 
to time as the journey pro- 
gressed until a few would 
make the final dash for the 
pole. 





there would be room for two 
flags to wave, so far apart as 
to be invisible each from the 





Captain Roald Amundsen, discoverer of the South Pole 


At the pole Scott intended to 
plant the two flags which had 











been presented to him just be- 








other, yet each  approxi- 
mating to the site of the 
pole. However, the appear- 


ances are that Captain Amundsen has won the race. 

The lowest temperature recorded was 76° below zero, 
on.the Fahrenheit scale. Only two blizzards were en- 
countered in place of the violent hurricanes which had 
been expected. A new range of mountains was found. 

Ever since the news arrived, a year ago, that Scott 
and Amundsen had met at the edge of the great ice 
barrier which surrounds the southern polar regions, 
the world had been awaiting news of the expeditions. 
The conquest of the North Pole had stimulated the in- 
terest of the world, and the successful outcome of this 
attempt to reach the southernmost point of the globe 
was believed to be inevitable. 

Never before had representatives of so many nations 
striven against one another for such a prize. Five 
expeditions were in the field: an English, a Norwegian, 
an Australian, a German, and a Japanese. But of 
these five only the English and the Norwegian were 
believed to have any chance of success. The Aus- 
tralians, under the command of Dr. Mawson, sailed 
with a small ship, the Aurora, in November, 1910. The 
German expedition, headed by Lieutenant William 
Filchner, left Buenos Ayres on board the Deutschland 
on October 5, 1911. The Japanese, commanded by 
Lieutenant Shirase, sailed on November 20th last from 
Sydney, and although poorly equipped are believed to 
have pressed on toward their destination. 

At the outset only the expedition of Captain Scott 
was thought to have a chance of attaining the South 
Pole. Amundsen’s plans originally were to attempt 
to reach the North Pole, and he had sailed with that 
purpose. But one hot night, while the Fram—Nan- 
sen’s old ship, which they had adopted—was lying in 
Funchal harbor, Madeira, Amundsen proposed that 
they should alter their 
quest and sail toward the 


year or so before, and to follow the same course that 
his predecessor had taken. On June 1, 1910, he sailed 
from London in the Terra Nova, a Dundee whaler, 
twenty-eight years old, but refitted and remodeled, 
with sixty men and a supply of stores sufficient for 
three years. Much of Sir Ernest Shackleton’s equip- 
ment had been copied and some had been improved. 
Despite the failure of Shackleton to profit by his 
motor sleigh, Seott took with him two such sledges, 
upon which he was placing much relianeé. One of 
these was lost in the landing at MeMurdo Sound in 
January, 1911, according to the news brought back 
at that time. He still had the other, however, a 
motor with driving wheels composed of hickory and 
steel and sledge runners for the front. Like Shackle- 
ton, he took Manchurian ponies, believing they could 
be depended upon more than dogs. Dogs, however, 
were to be used as well. The motor sled, when sub- 
jected to severe tests in Norway, had proved itself 
capable of covering from two to three and a half 
miles an hour. It was to be the main feature of the 
transportation plans of the Scott expedition. 

Scott’s plan was to enter Ross Sea and sail to 
McMurdo Sound on the shore of Victoria Land, land- 
ing there and marching across the ice barrier toward 
the pole. The ice barrier extends between Victoria 
Land and King Edward VII. Land for a distance of 
about two hundred miles. This crossed, there would 
be a toilsome ascent up what Shackleton called the 
great glacier, a distance of nearly a hundred miles, 
after which would come the journey across the sum- 
mit of the south polar continent at an altitude of 
10,000 feet, until the pole was reached. 

Like Shackleton, Scott planned to divide his party. 


fore he started by Queen 
Alexandra. They were two 
Union Jacks. The larger one was to be hoisted at the 
pole, if reached, and then brought back and presented 
to her. The other tlag. made of stronger texture, it 
was planned to leave flying as a permanent record. 

The Antarctic has not been the scene of so much 
exploration as have the Arctic regions. Among the 
earlier names linked with the discovery of the southern 
continent are those of the American Wilkes—whose dis- 
covery of Wilkes Land was disputed for many years— 
and the Englishman, James Clark Ross. It was the 
latter who, after making his way through the pack ice 
with two sailing vessels, the Erebus and the Terror, in 
1842, came across the great ice barrier, 100 feet in 
height, which was believed to be insurmountable for 
nearly fifty years. It was not until 1900 that Carsten 
Borehgrevink, a Norwegian, found an opening in this 
huge wall of ice and entered it. He then discovered 
that a wide expanse of land, over which travel was 
plainly possible, lay behind it. Captain Scott, follow- 
ing him, succeeded in penetrating McMurdo Strait. 
In 1908 Shackleton reached a latitude of 88° 23’, and 
would have reached the pole but for the loss of a pony 
laden with supplies. Shackleton found that thé land 
was the most desolate in the world, containing no 
animal life except a single species of flea. 

Roald Amundsen, the conqueror of the pole, is about 
forty years of age. He is a graduate of the University 
of Christiana, but, after taking his doctor’s degree, he 
abandoned medicine to follow the sea as his forebears 
had done for generations. In 1903 he effected the con- 
quest of the Northwest Passage in a little sloop called 
the Gjoa, manned by seven men—a feat which had been 
attempted vainly by many since Franklin’s voyage, and 
had involved the loss of many ships and men. 





extreme opposite end of the 





world. The crew accepted 
his proposition with en- 
thusiasm, and Scott found 
that he had a formidable } 
rival—one, moreover, who | 
had six months’ advantage 
of him and seemed likely to \ 
anticipate him in planting 
his nation’s flag at the 
South Pole. 

But Amundsen’s_ expedi- 
tion was much less suitably 
equipped than his chief 
rival’s. His main reliance 
was upon the hundred Es- 
kimo dogs that he took to 
draw the sledges. His crew 
of nineteen men, moreover, 
had for the most part par- 
ticipated in journeys over 
the Arctic ice-packs. On 
February 4th of last year, 
Scott found Amundsen in 
the Bay of Whales, at the 
edge of the Antarctic ice- 
barrier, about 700 miles 
from the pole; since then, 
until his arrival at Hobart, 
no news of him was re- 
ceived. 

The expedition of Cap- 
tain Scott was far better 
equipped than that of his 
rival. The British govern- 
ment contributed the sum 
of $100,000, and an equal 
amount was raised by pub- 
lic subscription. It was 














Scott’s intention to profit 
by the experiences of Lieu- 





tenant Shackleton, who had 
come to within ninety- 





Amundsen’s ship, the “ Fram,” in which the explorer sought the South Pole. 


The “Fram” was formerly Nansen’s ship 











seven miles of the pole a 
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“ Nothing has added so much to his just fame as his persistent and irrevocable refusal to break the unwritten law of the Republic by accepting a nomination 
for a third term. By this act of self-abnegation he places his name and fame in the secure keeping of history by the side of that of the immortal Washing- 


ton.”’- 
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PUTTING IT UP 


-FroM A SPEECH BY SENATOR LODGE AT THE REPUBLICAN NATIONAL CONVENTION OF 1908. 


DRAWN BY E. W. KEMBLE 
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TAKING IT DOWN 


DRAWN BY E. W. KEMBLE 





























SOW FEW weeks ago a company of about 
es forty children of the Lawrence 

strikers, bound for Philadelphia, 
were foreibly prevented from leav- 
ing Lawrence by the order of City 
Marshal John J. Sullivan. He was 
led to this act by the belief that 
some of these children were leaving 
town without the consent of their 
Before this several groups of children, to the 
three lundred, had been sent out of 





parents. 
total of nearly 
town to the strike sympathizers in various cities, and 
public opinion against the departure of the children 


been aroused. As Congressman Ames said: * The 
here feel that the sending away of these 
children has hurt the fair name of Lawrence, since it 
is a rich town and capable of caring for all its needy 
children without the help of outsiders.” 

The forcible detention of these children had an ex- 
traordinary response throughout the country. It was 
one of those things that cannot be done in America 
without stirring up public opinion from north to south 
and east to west. There had been earlier aggressive 
moves on the part of the authorities: Joseph J. Ettor. 
one of the first to take charge of the strike on behalf 
of the Industrial 
Workers of the World, 


had 
people 


roulole 


By Mary Heaton Vorse 





one great industrial union. They enrolled the ma- 
jority of the 25,000 strikers, men, women, and children, 
in the I, W. W. They formulated demands for a fiat 
increase in wages of fifteen per cent., a fifty-four-hour 
week, double time for overtime, the abolition of the 
premium, or speeding-up system, and no discrimination 
against those who were on strike. Arrayed against 
the strikers, along with the mill-owners, the militia, 
and the police, were the officials of the Textile Union 
of New England and the Central Labor Union of 
Lawrence. ‘The American Federation of Labor at 
Washington was also hostile, seeing in the ideal of 
labor solidarity that was being preached at Lawrence 
an attack on craft unionism. But it was a message 
which appealed strougly to the diverse mass of men 
and women who made up the strikers, and it held 
them. After Ettor’s arrest the task of welding the 
alien groups into one fell upon the shoulders of Hay- 
wood, and the release of Ettor and Giovannitti was 
added to the demands. 

As a contrast to the action against Ettor it is inter- 
esting to cite this incident: John Ramay, a young 
Syrian of nineteen, went out on the morning of the 
29th of January at six o’clock. He joined a crowd of 
strikers which the militia moved along. He was at the 











women, their hair down their backs, sat Oriental 
fashion on meager cushions on the floor nursing pale 
babies in rooms where it was almost dark, although 
outside the day was bright and clear and snow sparkled 
on the ground. A typical family of this sort is that 
of a certain woman in an alley tenement off Oak 
Street. There were six in the family, which lived in 
three rooms. The halls were dirty and full of ashes 
and unremoved garbage. The family were supported 
by the work of children—a boy of sixteen and one- 
half years and a girl of seventeen, who earned between 
them $12.50 a week. The rent was $10 a month. It 
was this girl who eried, in the tone of one who would 
say—‘ Oh, that one would give me to drink of the 
water that flows!”: ‘“ Oh, that only we had never come 
away from Damascus!” And one had a picture of 
these people who were so beautiful to look on in their 
own home, the sun at least about them. As a Syrian 
said apropos of the killing of Ramay, when Haywood 
cautioned his compatriots to moderation and patience: 
“If we have not much law in our country, at least we 
have satisfaction!” 

It is in homes like these that one would find the 
posters of the Wood mills, representing long lines of 
the mills on the one hand and a happy band of workers, 

with their full din- 
ner - pails, proceeding 





and Arturo Giovan 
nitti, his chief lieuten- 
ant, were arrested and 


committed to jail with- 
out bail, as accessories 
to the murder of a 
woman, shot by a de- 
flected bullet during 
a clash between the 
strikers and the police. 
Both men were two 
miles away during the 
contlict. Their im- 
prisonment caused com- 
ment in the 
did other episodes of 
the strike—for instance, 
the railroading — of 
twenty-three men to 
prison for one year 
each, during a_ single 
morning’s — police-court 
session, on the charge 
of inciting to riot; 
but in the minds of the 
country at large these 
things have been simply 
incidents. The abridg- 


press, as 


ment of the right of 
people to move from 
one place to another 
freely was at once a 
matter of national im- 
portance. It had for 
its immediate sequel 
the sending of that 








to work on the 
other. These posters 
and the representa- 
tions of agents caused 
many workers to come 
to this country. 

It is only by chance 
that I have mentioned 
the Syrians; their case 
is of course that of all 
the other workers. 

The Jewish strike 
delegate, an impres- 
sive man with a worn 
face, said he had a 
wife and eight chil- 
dren who were all too 
young to work in the 
mills. When he was 
asked how much _ he 
averaged he __ replied, 
“T’m ashamed to tell 
you.” They paid 
$2.25 a week for their 
tenement, and when he 
was asked if he took 
lodgers he replied in a 
matter - of - fact tone, 
“Why, of course, how 
else could I _ live 
Five of his children 
were among those who 
were being taken care 
of in New York and 
other cities. 

The different na- 
tionalities keep _ to- 
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touching little band of 
thirteen children — of 
various nationalities to 
Washington to state 
their grievances and to 
testify as to what occurred at the railway station on 
that Saturday morning. 

This was the culminating incident in a strike which 
has been an extraordinary one throughout, and which, 
throughout, has been diversified with incidents of an 
unusual kind. 

It is an eloquent little commentary on the wage scale 
at Lawrence that the passing of the beneficent fifty- 
four-hour bill should have been the indirect cause of 
the strike. This bill limited the work of women and 
children in Massachusetts to that number of hours a 
week, and the mills of Lawrence could not run fifty- 
six hours for their men alone. Therefore they cut the 
hours to fifty-four, as the law demanded, and, at the 
same time, cut the pay by 3.57 per cent. It is also 
claimed that the mills speeded up the work. January 
i3th was the last pay-day before the strike, and a 
few days later the mills were no longer making cloth. 

In the present-day labor situation, as every one 
knows, strikes are prearranged, and, on a certain 
given day. the people walk out; but the strike of the 
textile workers in Lawrence was the spontaneous ex- 
pression of discontent of a people whose scant wages, 
averaging between $5 and $6 a week, were cut below 
the living point. They went out, over 25,000 of them, 
of all crafts, without organization and without strike 
funds. ‘They had no leaders and they themselves were 
composed of all the peoples of the earth, and were of 
warring nations and warring creeds. In this extraor- 
dinary fashion did the strike begin. 

At the time the mill-hands went out, the American 
Federation of Labor had a membership, according to 
John P. Golden, president of the Textile Union of New 
England, of approximately 250, and the Industrial 
Workers of the World a membership of about 280. The 
American Federation of Labor has not recognized the 
strike. Apparently this organization was annoyed 
that the strikers had not played according to the rules 
of Hoyle laid down by their organization. It was not 
their strike, neither was it the strike of the Indus- 
trial Workers of the World. The strike was merely 
the indignant expression of people*who considered that 
their wages had been cut below the living point. 


The I. W. W. took immediate steps to bring some 
order out Of the chaos in which the workers were 
plunged. William D. Haywood, Ettor, and Giovan- 


nitti began to organize all of the textile workers into 


Lawrence strikers, carrying American flags, driven back by bayonets 


back of the crowd. At fifteen minutes past six he was 
brought into his mother’s house with a bayonet wound 
in the back, and he died at seven that night. The 
name of the militiaman who killed Ramay is unknown, 
nor has any action been taken against him. He was 
not held for murder nor complicity of murder, as it 
was decided that he was within his rights. 

Lawrence is in atmosphere a New England city. It 
has about 88,000 inhabitants, of which 60,000 are mill- 
workers and their families. Thirty thousand of these 
people work in the mills, and it is said that over 
thirty-three dialects are spoken in this New England 
town and that of full American stock there are not 
more than 8,000, while 45,000 alone are of English- 
speaking nations. 

The town sits in a basin surrounded by hills. Along 
one side of it runs the Merrimac River, wide and 
shining. If you approach Lawrence from South 
Lawrence, you must pass through acre after acre of 
mill buildings and mill yards until you reach the wide 
water-way whose sides are factory-bordered, whose 
surface mirrors the monotonous pale-red brick of 
factory wall and factory chimney. 

If you walk down Essex Street, the principal busi- 
ness street, and glance to your right and then to your 
left, you will receive an impression of always seeing 
at the end of the street on the one hand a little church 
steeple spiring upward and on the other an imposing 
mill chimney. The ever-recurring little church steeples 
of Lawrence give one the impression of the children 
of a dying race; the big smoke-stacks are the young 
giants of a new, red-blooded generation. 

From one end to the other of Lawrence run_ the 
mills, most of them situated on a piece of made land 
between the Merrimac and the canal. The mills are 
Lawrence; you cannot escape them; the smoke of them 
fills the sky. The great mills of Lawrence make the 
Lawrence sky-line; they dominate and dwarf the 
churches. From Union Street to Broadway along the 
canal the mills stretch, a solid wall of brick and wide- 
paned glass, imposing by their vastness and almost 
beautiful, as anything is that without pretense is 
adapted absolutely to its own end. The mills seem 
like some strange fortress of industry, connected as 
they are by a series of bridges and separated by a 
canal from the town. 

In the Syrian quarter, beautiful, long-eyed Syrian 
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gether and have their 
own ‘meeting - places, 
from the substantial 
brick Turn Verein 
building of the Germans to the tiny Lithuanian 
church. 

There are quarters of the town where you may not 
hear a word of English spoken. I have been in Italian 
towns where I have heard more American-English 
spoken on the streets by returned emigrants than I did 
in the narrow streets and alleys and Valley Street. 
The picture-show notices were in Italian; goats’ cheese 
and salami hung up in the windows; women with 
shawls on their heads went in to buy meager stores 
of their day’s marketing, and windows of the stores 
held colored posters which represented the glorious 
victories of the Italians over the Turks. 

This is the town, so New England in setting and 
surroundings, so mixed in its nationalities—this town 
whose great mills are the latest expression of our tre- 
mendous industrial development—a development which 
las created a situation which no one as yet fully 
understands in all its complexity, with which our 
State government cannot cope, and which has caught 
in its tangled web the people who are the very creators 
of the situation itself. 

The strike of Lawrence involves the questions of 
emigration and of the tariff, of the ability of a State 
with a fifty-four-hour law to compete with a State 
whose workers have two extra working hours; the 
effect on the country at large of a working community 
which habitually lives under conditions which do not 
make for healthy children. 

Lawrence is a small town; there are 20,000 people 
there who, whatever else happens, can never again 
have the race hatreds and creed prejudices that they 
did before they had learned what working together 
may mean. They have learned, too, the value of 
organization and their own executive ability has been 
developed, for they have had to feed a great company 
of people and administer the use of the strike funds. 
Young girls have had executive positions. Men and 
women who have known nothing but work in the 
home and mill have developed a larger social conscious- 
ness. A strike like this makes people think. Almost 
every day for weeks people of every one of these na- 
tions have gone to their crowded meetings and listened 
to the speakers and have discussed these questions 
afterward, and in the merning the women have re- 
sumed their duty on the picket lines and the working 
together for what they believed was the common good. 
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SES icc 4E more than a year ago, if you 
> lived in New York and “happened 
to arouse the spleen of a vengeful 
neighbor and there were angry 
; words, and perhaps a trifling al- 
tercation—lo! although you might 
lave considered yourself the ag- 
grieved one, it was highly probable 
that by and by a policeman would 
have come with a warrant and {aken you to a station- 
house, there to sojourn overnight. It was humiliating, 


but not half so aggravating as what followed. Per- 
haps .your accuser, having cooled off overnight, did 


not appear in court; or perhaps the magistrate dis- 
missed the matter as too trivial. Your discharge was 
welcome, but at the same time it carried a definite 
sting. To think of all you had gone through ‘before 
vindication was possible! No wonder the victims 
railed at what they called a preposterous system. A 
mountain of hardship was involved to solve a mole- 
hill problem. As logically take off a man’s leg to 
examine a corn! 

To-day such an experience would hardly be pos- 
sible. Perhaps you think it never was possible. Let 
me tell you, then, than in 1909 some 60,000 persons 
were imprisoned overnight in New York City—in the 
Manhattan and Bronx districts alone—only to be 
discharged the next morning for lack of proper com- 
plaint. 

The new summons system in the police courts of 
New York City has wrought the reform. The sum- 
mons is the substitute for the warrant in minor com- 
plaints, doing away with the disgrace and injustice of 
unnecessary arrest and incarceration. Yet this is but 
one of many significant reforms that the new system 
has brought about. 

The summons in an ineffective form had been util- 
ized to a greater or less degree for several years. The 
trouble was that formerly it lacked legal force. Indeed, 
many jurists held that it was illegal to issue the 
instrument at all. The man against whom it was 
directed might appear before the magistrate and again 
he might not. It was a matter of his own personal 
inclination. Failure to appear incurred no penalty. 
Hence when some one carried a complaint to a magis- 
trate, although the charges might seem trivial to him, 
he was often impelled to issue a warrant in order 
to protect himself against possible complications in 
the future. 

Incidental to the investigation of the Page Com- 
mission in New York the idea of the present. summons 
was formulated. It was to be issued when the charges 


against a person seemed too vague to call for a war- 
rant and yet seemed worthy of investigation. But 


it was to have practically the same compulsive force 
as a warrant, inasmuch as failure to appear brought 
upon the accused individual, first, arrest, and then a 
fine of twenty-five dollars for contempt. There were 
other features: one of them was that all policemen 
were to be furnished with summonses in blank to be 
served upon violators of city ordinances and the like 
in lieu of their summary arrest. 

As is always the case when an innovation is pro- 
posed, this stirred up a horde of objectors. Some of 
them—well-meaning citizens, but hazy—descried in it 
the possibility of divers abuses, including “ graft.” 
Others, and these the active fomenters of adverse 
sentiment, were chiefly men whose pockets, plenished 
by despicable “ graft,” would suffer. They raised a 
dust-storm to obscure their real motive. Their 
loudest wail was that the summons system would 
delegate to ignorant policemen the powers of a 
magistrate—would inevitably lead to “graft” and 
police oppression. 

The novitiate, the first year of the new system, ended 
on last August 31st. Instead of creating abuse and 

“graft” it has abolished them. In the face of proofs 
of this the inspired traducers are squelched; the 
honest objectors have become the staunchest friends 
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of the system. All in all, the new summons _ has 
proved itself a beneficent advance in jurisprudence 
that might well be adopted for every community in 
the land. 

In the first year 28,426 
while according to the 


summonses were issued, 
records of Chief Magistrate 


McAdoo there was a marked decrease in the total 
number of arrests. Much of the city’s money pre- 
viously expended in the arrest, imprisonment, and 


maintenance of the prisoners was saved; an incalcul- 
able amount of hardship was spared innocent people; 
the professional bondsman who preyed upon this sort 
of prisoner was frozen out; while, and not least im- 
portant of all, a potent means to police “ grafting” 
was abolished. 


The summons system came through with flying 
colors not simply because it was a good system. No 


law is superior to its enforcement. Perhaps there 
would have been a different story to tell if it had 
not been for the enthusiastic work of Mayor William 
J. Gaynor. Although not actually the father of the 
law that created the system, he was yet industriously 
favorable to its enactment; then, when the summons 
was a reality, he went to its application with energy 
made potent by the powers of his office. For various 
veasons which will be obvious the new system was not 
regarded with favor by certain factions of the police 


department. Mayor Gaynor showed them their places 
in short order. Again, certain magistrates did not 


altogether approve the innovation. 
them to real co-operation by force of his influence 
with the magistraey of the city. To-day these two 
arms of the law directly concerned with the applica- 
tion of the summons system are its most enthusiastic 
upholders. 

I think that the success of the innovation may be 
traced to the fact that its intent was catholic and 
paternal. It was not legislation for any particular 
class; it was designed for the welfare of the highest 
as well as the most humble, for the shopkeeper and 
the professional man alike. And, most important, its 
intent was not to punish those who deserved punish- 


The Mayor stirred 


ment, but to-spare punishment to those who did not , 


deserve it. 

Take the effect of the summons upon the humbler 
working-class, which furnishes the bulk of the ma- 
terial for the magistrates’ courts. 

Little Jimmy Jones, we’ll say, quarrels with a 
Smith and slaps him in the face. To the rescue dashes 
Mrs. Smith, who drives off Jimmy, perhaps with a 
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Before the next morning both Jimmy and Sammy 
have been well trounced for causing all the trouble, 
their respective mothers thus working off much of 


their wrath. When they 
doesn’t seem so irreparable. It is a pity that old 
neighbors should “ fly up,” they agree, after the magis- 
trate reasons with them. And frequently they go off 
apologizing to each other and firmer friends than ever. 

The poor are not more truculent than the prosper- 


reach court the rupture 


ous, but they are usually more crowded and con- 
gestion invariably encourages friction. Perhaps the 


head of the house is going for his evening pail of beer 
when a careless passer-by bumps into him and spills 
the precious fluid. There are words, perhaps a hasty 
blow, and the injured one rushes off te secure legal 
satisfaction. 

To arrest the man and hold him for a hearing the 
next morning would not punish him half so much as 


it would his wife and children. He would lose the 
next day’s work—might, in fact, lose his position. 
But he must be punished. Well, then, a summons 


returnable the following Sunday or in the evening 
allows him to appear without endangering his posi- 
tion. And in this connection there was an allied piece 
of benevolent procedure established at the same time 
as the summons. 

The man I have described is fined ten dollars, say, 
and has not the money. The law provides, then, that 
the fine must be served out at the rate of one dollar 
a day. To this man it would mean the loss of ten 
days’ wages, when he is already too poor to raise the 
small amount of the fine. He would in all probability 
lose his position. His family might become a charge 
upon the community. 

The new system permits the magistrate to parole 
the man and give him time to save or earn the amount 
of the fine. He knows that if he fails to pay he will 
be arrested and made to serve his sentence; and with 
this thought hanging over him the punishment is no 
doubt more salutary than if he went to jail. 

The use of the summons did not immediately be- 
come so wide as it is now. ‘There were objections to 
be overcame at first and its use extended gradually 
as new possibilities for its application became ap- 
parent. 

Take the case of the push-cart peddlers, among the 
most picturesque figures of the city, but also a source 
of constant trouble. They ply their trade chiefly in 
the poorer section and are, as a rule, foreigners igno- 
rant of the laws and often of the language, but ob- 

















Perhaps the motor has been making too much smoke, or the chauffeur was running too fast 


punitive wallop. Enters then Mrs. Jones, Jimmy’s 
mother. Words do fly when the ladies “lay their 
tongues to each other,” as the saying goes. Usually 
their wrath stops with dire threats. But that is 
enough. Off to the magistrate hurries Mrs. Smith. 
She is excited, hysterical—no charge is too grave 
to make. Mrs. Jones has taken her character away— 
ch, the things she was called!—and besides that her 
life was threatened! 

How now if Mrs. Jones was arrested on a warrant 
and cast into a cell overnight? What of her little 
children needing a mother’s attention? Here again 
the summons comes into play. 
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sessed with the idea that they can do as they please 
because America is a “free country.” They congest 
traffic, interfere with shopkeepers, operate without 
licenses, and are in general an unmitigated nuisance. 

The police were accustomed to make raids on the 
vendors, some days arresting fifty or more of them. 
They were marched forthwith to the police stations, 
where the courtyards and surrounding streets jammed 
with push-carts took on the appearance of a market- 
place. Usually the prisoners were held for hours 
before their cases were reached and fines of a dollar 
or two imposed. Sometimes they could pay it and 
sometimes they could not. And in the meanwhile, in 








either event, when they dealt in perishable goods 
their pitiful stocks were spoiled. 

Not to play upon sentimental grounds, let us see 
the other effects. First, there was the interference 
with the working of the magistrates’ courts, already 
congested with more important business. It is im- 
possible to describe the distraction caused by throngs 
of excitable foreigners, some erying, all clamoring in 
a dozen tongues in a ferment of worry regarding the 
possible ruination of their goods. 

Then there was this, as the Mayor pointed out— 
that every peddler arrested meant a policeman absent 
from his post for a long while. 


Nowadays a policeman witnessing any infraction of 


the laws serves a summons on the peddler and goes 
on about his real business. Where it took fifty men 


to make fifty arrests one man can accomplish the same 
end. The peddler has time to make arrangements be- 
fore coming to court and he does not disturb every- 
body with his lamentations. 

It was at first argued that men of this type would 
not understand or respect the summons. That is not 
the In fact, a summons on any complaint is 
rarely disregarded. A man may fail to answer at the 
time designated, but almost invariably he appears 
later with apologies and explanations. ; 

The same procedure applies to the householder or 
storekeeper. Does he violate some city ordinance, 
he is now handed a summons instead of being marched 
away under arrest. The Mayor instituted this reform, 
holding that no man established in business was going 
to run off because of a trivial charge. 

Even the saloonkeeper accused of excise law viola- 
tions was not denied this consideration. Incidentally 
this helped to wipe out or minimize one form of 
“ orafting ” that had been charged against the police. 
Under the reform instituted by Mayor Gaynor, police- 
men in plain clothes were no longer permitted to enter 
barrooms and make summary arrests for violations. 
This stopped the opportunity for personal contact 
and a dicker with the saloonkeeper. The policeman 
now turns in his report, a summons is issued, and the 
stloonkeeper first meets his accuser in court when it 
is too late to “arrange” matters. If the system has 
not entirely abolished liquor-law violations it has at 
least extirpated the canker of police venality and 
saved from odium the large majority of the force 
which is honest. 

Similar “ grafting.” it was charged, had been done 
on all sorts of small shopkeepers, who naturally pre- 
ferred to compromise with dishonest policemen rather 
than be hustled forthwith to a police station. One 
does not hear those charges any more. 

Let us say that the driver of a delivery wagon has 
too heavy a load, or violates some traffic regulation. 
In the old days he was arrested and made to drive 
his team to the police station. He lay in a cell, per- 
haps overnight, although he had simply been carry- 
ing out the instructions of some superior. The owner 
of the business, although entirely innocent, suffered 
by having his business held up for hours, perhaps 
losing perishable goods, and eventually having to pay 


case, 
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the fine. His customers in need of supplies were put 
to great inconvenience. Now the driver is handed a 
summons by the policeman, notifies his employer, fin- 
ishes his work, and then appears to answer the charge. 
The law thus exacts its penalty with ease to itself 
and without imposing hardships on people in no wise 
accountable. 

Motorists, too, have benefited by the new order of 
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Frequently they go off firmer friends than ever 


things; and, despite popular prejudice, all motorists 
are not enemies of mankind. Certainly in serious cases 
the offender is arrested, but of the vast majority of 
autoists brought to court few are charged with a 
serious offense. Perhaps the motor has been making 
too much smoke, or the chauffeur was running too fast, 
or the rear lights were out. Formerly there was 
nothing for the policeman to do but arrest him or 





her, as the case might be. There are instances with- 
out number where this worked hardship, such as 
upon physicians who were apprehended while hurry- 
ing to patients, or young girl drivers who broke some 
ordinance through ignorance. A large number of 
automobile arrests are made at night and many of 
them in the suburban districts. It was necessary 
then for the policeman to leave his post and ride 
miles to the Night Court in the center of the city. 
The fines were imposed, and, lacking money, the of- 
fenders went to cells until next morning or when 
friends could be reached. Imagine the plight of a 
decent girl thus foreed into contact with foul-mouthed 
women of the town. 

Now the policeman produces his book of blank 
summonses, fills in the name of the offender, the 
charge, and the date when the offender must appear 
in court. Do not begin to think how easily the police- 
man might be duped. He first assures himself of the 
identity of the offender before he lets him free. To 
make this an easy matter the police department now 
issues identification cards to any citizen who applies. 
Aside from this, the policeman would swing the trouble 
to his own shoulders by failing to observe extreme 
caution. 

All summonses now bear numbers and their final 
disposition must be recorded. Those carried by police- 
men have two stubs which must be filled in to con- 
form with the summons itself. One stub goes to the 
court, the other remains in the policeman’s book. If 
the person summonsed does not appear the stub shows 
it and there is trouble in pickle for the officer. 

There is no doubt that many complainants who are 
vengefully excited regard the summons as not drastic 
enough. They do not realize that they benefit more 
by the system than those they would have punished. 
In the first place, it spares them the liability of a 
suit for damages, which might arise if a warrant were 
granted and the outcome proved that they had made 
a mistake. Again, it actually insures the considera- 
tion in court of their grievances, which often, were 
there no resource but a warrant, would not be taken 
up. Frequently the aggrieved state their complaints 
so feebly that a magistrate certainly could not dis- 
cern reason for an arrest. But he is willing to in- 
vestigate, issues a summons, and then at the hearing 
facts develop which bring merited punishment upon 
an offender who otherwise would have gone scot free. 

Hovering around each police station in which were 
held the army of people unnecessarily arrested there 
was formerly a flock of human buzzards. They were 
the professional bondsmen. Five dollars and upward 
they charged for their services—it depended on how 
much the vietim had. And they waxed fat because 
the prisoners would make almost any sacrifice to 
escape detention in prison cells overnight. These now 
find their business unprofitable. 

No one, I think, can examine the summons system 
from every side and say that it is not a beneficent 
advance. I have yet to learn of any one whose rights 
have been injured by it; and I have known of thou- 
sands of cases. 














By Edward Hungerford 
VI.—LOWER CALIFORNIA 


This is the last of a series of articles by Mr. Hungerford, treating of the development of the 
lands west of the Mississippi, which have appeared in recent numbers of “‘ Harper’s Weekly” 


Bl is a day’s ride from San Francisco 
to Los Angeles, and if you are a 
wise traveler you will take that ride 
by day. Most San Franciscans will 
try to induce you to go upon the 
Owl or the Lark, or perhaps the 
Saint or the Angel, those two trains 
that run like the devil from one 
metropolis to the other; but the most 
of these trains mean a night in a sleeping-car. Sleep- 
ing-cars are just as much routine to a real Westerner 
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as his meals, but to a stranger feasting upon a strange 
land they have their drawbacks. 

The railroad’s folders will advise your making the 
trip by day. Still, railroad folders are traditionally 
emotional. Sometimes they are immodestly enthusi- 
astic, as well, in describing the scenic advantages along 
their rails. In the case of the day run from San 
Francisco down to Los Angeles they can hardly be 
either. The trip between these towns over the so- 
ralled “coast line” is perhaps the most impressive 
in the West. And this is said by one who has ridden 
for hours together in 
the shade of Mount 
Shasta and threaded 











the solemn, canyon-like 
valley of the Columbia. 

If you have held an 
idea that California is 
one great garden, dismiss 
it before you board your 
train in the early morn- 
ing. California is for 
monotonous miles a place 
of desolation; but even 
such desolation has its 
appeals, and when Cali- 
fornia smiles it is worth 
a thousand miles of des- 
‘ert to see her in her best 
mood. And such a mood 
she shows all the way 
along that stretch of 
smiling land that runs 
from Monterey to Santa 
Barbara. 

The shore of the North 
Atlantic is, with few ex- 
ceptions, broad and low. 
No railroad runs for 
any considerable distance 
along the edge of that 








The white towers of the mission at Santa Barbara 


sea. But the railroad 
from San Francisco to 
Tos Angeles by the 


way of Santa Barbara 
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stretches for a hundred miles so close to the Pa- 
cifie that you might flip a stone from the car- 
window into the surf at any point of that distance. 
The cliffs rise high and barren for miles and and the 
railroad threads the very edge of these. Only this last 
winter the skipper of a big coasting ship mistook a 
locomotive headlight for the famous beacon on Point 
Concepcion and went crashing through the breakers. 
The wreck of the vessel still rests on the rocks below 
the railroad track. 


Of all the places that we have seen in America, 
Santa Barbara, set in between the Santa Ynez Moun- 
tains and the sea, is by far the most beautiful. The 
wise tourist, having already chosen the day trains 
down to the coast, will compound wisdom by ending 
that long day’s run at Santa Barbara. She is fairly 
the dream city of California, resting on a giant shelf 
there between the mountains and the sea, where the 
cliffs have given way to gently shelving beach. The 
white towers of her great mission still rise back of and 
above the town and remind folk of the days when they 
were landmarks known to the masters of every coast- 
ing ship upon the California coast. The mission is 
still the show-place of Santa Barbara, the surviving 
member of that trinity of mission, pueblo, and presidio 
that made the old-time town, and to the infinite credit 
of Santa Barbara it has been preserved immaculate 
through all the years of change upon the Pacific 
coast. 

The great fountain in front of the long piazza still 
plays as freshly upon the oncoming generations of 
nappy gold-fish as if it had been set up but yesterday 
and young Richard Henry Dana were riding up to it, 
hesitating to let his horse drink of it, because it might 
be poisoned. 

Forty-five Franciscans still reside in the holy house, 
and more than a century has failed to see them make 
radical changes in their living. The brethren still ply 
their simple trades and show a gentle pride as they 
take favored men visitors into the Holy Garden—a 
remnant of the old Califarnia set in the heart of the 
new. Women may achieve suffrage in the Golden 
State—within the past two months they have been 
serving on juries in and about Los Angeles—but 
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women cannot achieve the Holy Gar- 
den of the mission of Santa Barbara. 

Still, Santa Barbara has _ other 
charms for the eternal feminine. There 
is a wonderful surf beating up in 
front of a great hotel and a tiny prado 
and a modern El Banos Del. Mar close 
by, with such bathing accommoda- 
tions as few large cities can boast. 
There are other hotels strewn up strag- 
gling streets that lead toward the 
mission, an unexplored and thoroughly 
delightful wilderness beyond the snow- 
crested mountain guardians of the old 
Spanish towns, and such great homes 
as only come to the best of; American 
resorts. We ventured into one of 
these. It was like stepping back ten 
centuries into the Arabian Nights. 
Formal gardens, high-walled in white, 
tumbled down a steep hill-side. There 
was the purr of running water, and 
little pools of Siloam sparkled under 
the dank foliage of the tropics. A 
step to one side brought you to a 
cactus forest, to the other to a bamboo 
forest; and when you saw the red of 
dying day through those bamboos you 
thought of the way Belasco stages 
those uncanny effects of his. 

The wise man will not omit Santa 
Barbara, nor will he pass Monterey 
without stopping. This last town, 
where the American flag was planted 
in 1846, is by far the nearer to San 
Francisco, The ticket agent at San 
Francisco will permit you to go to it 
by a round-about route of unusual 
fascination, up past Los Gatos on 














what was formerly a famous narrow- 
gauge, through two of the longest and 
cleanest tunnels you have ever thread- 
ed, by a grove of big trees, past Santa 
Cruz, the ‘“ Atlantic City of the Pa- 
cific,” whatever that may mean, and so forward to the 
quaint old town where Stevenson lived and worked. 
Beyond Monterey is a stretch of the Pacifie shore, 
rivalling the Santa Barbara beach in real beauty— 
this one a symphony in grays. The mosses that cling 
to the ancient rocks are gray; above them rise the 
whitened skeletons of cypress trees, two thousand 
years old. Dead? Not a bit of it. On the top of 
each is a moss-like growth, gray-green, a sullen, 
hoary thing, but life—life that has continued with- 
out interruption since the days of Christ. 





Los Angeles, like San Francisco, is just now re- 
covering from an earthquake. Only, while the city by 
the Golden Gate was shaken and torn physically; “the 
earthquake in Los Angeles was mental, a fearful dis- 
turbance of the body politic. In San Francisco the 
earthquake was of short duration, a few fearful seconds 
bright-spotted in the-long march of history. In Los 
Angeles it has been in effect for more than two years, 
long before the dynamiting of the Times building. The 
remarkable election results in California this autumn, 
under which many old-time political traditions of the 
Golden State were uprooted, was one of its convulsions. 
And even a still more violent shake was predicted 
on the evening of December 5th, when the prophets 
said that Job Harriman, Socialist, was going to be 
elected mayor of the city. It looked for a time as if 
they might be right. The Socialists had made a won- 
derful showing in the early campaign. We stood in 
the window of a Los Angeles hotel on a mild evening 
this last October and for three-quarters of an hour 
watched the Socialists go marching through Spring 
Street, with bands playing and men and women sing- 
ing the ‘“ Marseillaise.” And on the next night the 
returns from the primary elections came rolling in, 
showing that Job Harriman, Socialist, among all the 
candidates, had made the distinctively successful run. 
After that it looked as if the leaders of that party 
were to be right with their “ Butte—Milwaukee—Los 
Angeles’ slogan. 

“They will win,” said an old man who stood next 
to us, facing a newspaper bulletin-board in Broadway 
from the top of which a man with a megaphone inter- 
mittently bawled the returns from this precinct or 
from that. “Their opportunity has come and they 
know how to use it. They march their men like disci- 
plined soldiers to the polls and they vote solidly. Their 
women will be good soldiers, too, and they know that 
they can count upon every one of them.” 

But the old man was wrong.: You see, he was 
not so much of a prophet after all—he could not 
see’ the next great shake that was coming and re- 
member that one sometimes nullifies the effect of an- 
other. Job Harriman was not elected mayor of Los 
Angeles. 
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We have prefaced Los Angeles with this reference 
to her strenuous political history of late simply because 
the whole thing has seemed so typical of her. She is 
a city that as yet has failed really to find herself. She 
dreams one moment of being a great manufacturing 
town and in the next sees herself a mighty seaport, 
and rails at her founders for having placed her eighteen 
miles inland from navigable water. Nevertheless, other 
cities have done something with smaller opportunities. 
There is inland Manchester, for example, which 
engineering genius made a real ocean port in the pass- 
ing of a half-dozen years. So the City of Angels has 
taken heart. She went down to the Pacific shore and 
found two sleepy little towns—they might have rightly 
belonged to the old California—nestling in a protected 
bay, bought them,-and made them her port. Some of 
the docks of the seaport Los Angeles that is now being 
charted in wheel-houses the world over, after a. hun- 
dred or more years of waiting, are already poking 
themselves out into that bay, and great ships in in- 
creasing numbers are beginning to tie up alongside of 
them. Los Angeles is already the greatest port in the 
land for the reception of timber. The forests of the 
strange countries across the great Pacific are already 


Los Angeles carries its streets at level by long tunnels under its hills 


being denuded for the whimsical extravagance of a 
land that has not yet learned to forego wood as a 
building material. 

Personally, we believe that Los Angeles sets too 
great confidence in her future development as a 
world port. She is going to great lengths, planning 
piers that she declares, with true Western fervor, will 
be record-breakers, and even looking forward to the 
establishment cf a municipal railroad to connect the 
heart of the old town with its newly acquired harbor. 
But what will it all amount to in the end? Expert 
town-planners—men of the stamp of J. J. Hill or Sir 
William Van Horne or Charles M. Hays, for instance, 
set small store in the population-producing propensi- 
ties of a port. Even so great a harbor as New York, 
they Argue, produces little toward her increase of popu- 
lation. Metropolitan cities like New York or Boston 
derive their growth and population importance from 
the Bridgeports, the Newarks, the Brooklyns, the 
Lowells, and the Lawrences—dull, emotionless com- 
munities of monotonous work—that gather close to 
them. Philadelphia is a great city, not because of her 
miles of shipping along two rivers, but rather because 
she is, within herself, 2 manufacturing community of 
supreme importance. That is a commercial lesson that 
Los Angeles must learn. It is a principle that must 
underlie even those signs of definite promise that she 
sprinkles over all her avenues of approach, reading: 


LOS ANGELES 
1910—320,000 
1920—1,000,000. 


Like Denver, Los Angeles finds that the tourist 
business alone will not support metropolitan ambi- 
tions; a great city must 
be something more than 
merely a railroad center. 


by trains on the wonderful interurban electric system 
that centers in Los Angeles. 

Our way, homeward bound, lay through a pass in 
those same San Bernardino Mountains. But before we 
said a final good-by to California we stopped for a day 
at Riverside, where they grow oranges in what was 
arid desert twenty-five years ago. An orange-grower 
took us out to his farm in the early morning. He 
was at the door of the hotel at eight o’clock—the day 
begins early for the workers of California. It is 
hardly long enough for them to accomplish the things 
that must be accomplished. 

He put us in his car—an automobile is as common 
among the fruit farmers out there as a well or an 
irrigation ditch. From Riverside we ran out past the 


county court-house—and when you marvel at the 
elegance of: the court-house in a town of nineteen 


thousand population they have an offhand fashion of 
reminding yow that a county as large as the State 
of Massachusetts must make some provision for its 
future. Then ten miles among palms, neatly bar- 
bered, with glimpses of even rows of orange and lemon 
trees. Sometimes the road crossed an irrigating ditch, 
neatly boxed in concrete; many times it intersected 
a network of trolley lines. 

Here was farming on a colossal scale, a city itself 
spread to farm dimensions that it might become one 
great orchard. And put no slighting value upon that 
orchard land. Developed, it is worth from $1,500 to 
$2,000 an acre and the orange-growers, unless they 
are ascending toward the millionaire class, build their 
houses as tightly as Harlem flats, with the meney- 
producing trees edging close to the windows on every 
side. Front yards and back yards are each producing 
its share of the profits of the place. 

Not that an orange tree, or a lemon tree either, 
grows without constant and loving care. The hus- 
bandman must guard its life tenderly. Moreover 
he must feed it, as turkeys are fed for market 
back East, so that it will yield the highest pos- 
sible crop. Peas, vetch, and other nitrogen-giving 
growths are harvested in the broad rows between 
the trees, and in addition fertilizer of every sort is 
dumped on the tree roots. It is hard work and it is 
costly work. 

“But it is worth-while work,” said our orange- 
grower. “We plant the trees regularly and care- 
fully—the oranges ninety to the acre and twenty feet 
apart; the lemons, more delicate, eighty to the acre 
and twenty-four feet apart. We study every need 
and whim of the trees, fight their diseases as if we 
were fighting for the lives of our children, and when 
the directors of this farm come over from London to 
see how it is growing we make fair account of our 
stewardship.” 

“The directors ,come over from London!” This, 
then, was an international farm. We inquired of the 
orange-grower as to its acreage. 

“We have about two thousand acres developed 
and under development, served by some forty miles of 
macadam road and more than twenty of irrigating 
ditches.” 

We stood beside him on a knoll above his thrifty 
trees and made rapid calculation. 

“Your farm must be worth three million and a—” 
It really seemed absurd and quite incredible. 

“When it is done next year it will be worth some- 
thing over four million dollars,” he said, quietly. 
But he lifted his eyes above the exquisite green 
pattern of the trees and let them rest upon the hills 
beyond. 

“That is all in the day’s work,” he said, “ but this 
is not.” 


We understood. His thoughts were away from 
market quotations when he lifted his eyes up into 
the hills. There, beyond his silent workmen in 


eternal green and the white packing-houses whence 
the fruit goes forward, a dozen carloads at a time, 
were the snow crests of the San Bernardino Moun- 
tains. Below him was the desert transformed; yellow 





So, while she makes her 
gaily definite boasts on 
the one hand, she is 
carefully considering the 
real prospects of growth 


upon the other. These 
are perplexing. Manu- 
facturing, as we have 


just said, is out of the 
question in California 
for some time to come. 
Wage and labor condi- 
tions there have barred 
that development in the 
past and are likely to 
bar it for a long time in 
the future. That is why 
the City of the Angels 
has turned her attention 
to her harbor possibili- 
ties. She feels that, de- 
veloped as an _ efficient 
deep-water harbor, she 
will be better equipped 
for manufacturing when 
the day does come. 


From the several rail- 
road terminals of Los 














Angeles you are within 
short striking distance of 
most of the distinctive 
tourist points of south- 
ern California. San 
Diego, with her quaint Mexican suburbs, to the south, 
Riverside and Redland off inland in the great San 
Bernardino Mountains to the east, and Santa Barbara 


~ to the northwest are, all of them, within three or four 


hours’ ride by fast trains, while the famed Pasadena 
and a cluster of really delightful shore resorts—Santa 
Monica, Newport, Venice, and Long Beach, important 
among these—may be reached within sixty minutes 
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A citrus plantation at Riverside under the shadows of the mountains 


to green, the sterile to the fertile, waste turned to 
production. From the warmth of soft lands giving 
food to man we could turn to the icy desolation of 
exquisitely beautiful mountain desolation. 


Such is California. Then wonder not that folk 
who go to her and stay with her even a little 
while return with a feeling of sadness in their 


hearts. 





HARPERWEE 


ON THE NIGHT OF APRIL 5, 1865, A COURIER DASHED UP TO THE HEADQUARTERS OF GENERAL GRANT WITH SHERIDAN’S URGENT 
ONLY A SMALL ESCORT AND THE COURIER TO GUIDE THEM. TWO STAFF OFFICERS STRAPPED THE LATTER TO HIS SADDLE, LINMR 
FROM TIME TO TIME THE MURMURED THREAT OF DEATH AT THE FIRST SIGHT OR SOUND OF TREACHERY. NOT UNTIL THEY FHED sH 


DRAWN BY SIDNEH. RIES! 





GRANT DECIDED TO RIDE AT ONCE THROUGH THE DARKNESS TO SHERIDAN’S SIDE, AND SET FORTH WITH 
COURIER RODE BACK, HEARING 


VISH YOU WERE HERE.” 
MIS HORSE WITH THEIRS, AND COCKED THEIR REVOLVERS AT HIS BACK. IN THIS MANNER THE 
HED SHERIDAN AT MIDNIGHT WERE THE PARTY SURE THAT THE SUMMONS WAS NOT A DEVICE OF THE DESPERATE ENEMY 
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HEN the lesser rains began to sput- 

ter in the dust, things had already 

i) gone far with Gunga Ram. The 

WA peaceful tenor of his life had given 
way to troublous days. 

He might look back, but could 
no more go back, to the time when 
he was a happy Brahman zemindar, 
a landowner in the village of ‘lal- 
gaon, in the metropolitan district of Murshidabad. 
His wealth consisted of undivided quarters or six- 
teenths of small parcels of land, whereon sweltered 
dark-skinned Bengali ryots, tilling sugar-cane, or chop- 
ping mulberry twigs for their silkworms, or haply 
growing blue-cheeked brinjals, or more thrifty kolai. 
These scraps of ground were so intricately interwoven 
with others belonging to rival zemindars that the 
map of them in the Land Department looked like a 
hit of Persian carpet, or a Chinese puzzle with half 
the lost. 

Gunga Ram had been happy. At least he could 
iook back to that. And the village folk revered him. 
Mud huts with reed thatch looked up adoring to his 
red brick kuti, on whose flat roof, behind a parapet 
of brick lace-work, the well-hid women of his house- 
hold aired themselves in the cool of the evening. 

Gunga Ram was a Brahman. In his veins flowed 
blood consecrated by many centuries of sacrosanct 
tradition. As an ambassador of the gods, he was 
holy, inviolable. So he inevitably held himself of no 
common clay, but rather true kindred of the Devas; 
one whom to please by lowly service and prostration 
life, bringing merit in blessed 





pieces 


was aim enough in 
worlds; while who should offend, or slight, or, haply, 


strike him, must pay penalty in chilly, interminable 
hells. 

Taking it all in all, Gunga Ram bore himself sim- 
ply enough for so much divinity. He bullied and 
browbeat his peasants mercilessly, but they felt it 
a condescension, and revered him the more; he gath- 
ered to him a goodly number of little wives, hardly 
more than mere babies; but his excuse might have 
been—had he dreamed that an excuse could be re- 
quired—that the fathers of those deer-eyed, velvet- 
skinned little girls, Brahmans themselves, but of less 
sanctity than Gunga Ram, had eagerly sought alli- 
ance with him, pressing their little daughters on him, 
viscountess might press her 
danghter on a duke, young, comely, 


as a 


could only stare in large-eyed terror, wringing piteous 
little hands. 

Little could they do, little could they dream of 
doing, to curb the roving fancy of Gunga Ram; for 
was not his will their law, his favor their sunshine, 
his pleasure, wherever it might lead him, their sov- 
ereign good? 

It did, in fact, lead him to a little street of mud 
houses thatched with reeds, on the north side of the 
village of Talgaon. In this little street, in one of 
the cleanest of the clay houses, under thatch immacu- 
late, lived a certain woman whom we will call Ashoka, 
the Cure for Sorrow; for such, in her good-hearted 
way, she tried to be. She was beginning to age and 
wrinkle, though still young in years, for this is the 
way of Oriental women; yet, because of her good 
heart, her ready sympathy, and a certain broad 
charity in her, she had many friends; let us hope that 
it covered the multitude of her sins. 

Ashoka, true to her name, had, toward the cure 
of sorrow, brought into the world two pretty daugh- 
ters, Kusuma, “the Blossom,” and Sundaree, “ the 
Lovely ”; Ashoka herself thought they had Brahman 
blood in their veins. She taught them arts and 
graces, and, perhaps through that infusion of finer 
blood, perhaps through some principle of compensa- 
tion, these two daughters of hers were gifted with 
a lively wit, an awakened spirit, a certain bubbling 
mirth and humor, never attained, or even dreamed of, 
by their sisters who followed quieter, more secluded 
ways. 

Gunga Ram had some instinctive perception of this, 
and many a day he came to the north street of the 
village to chat with Ashoka, enjoying always her 
mirthful, keen, charitable judgments of men and 
things, and the impersonal wisdom of a life that left 
little place for personal self-esteem. Gradually he 
fell into the way of chatting with Kusuma and Sun- 
daree also; but, though he spoke with equal gentle- 
ness to both, it was Sundaree who made her way 
into his heart. 

Ashoka smiled at this, in the beginning, very well 
pleased that the great man, whom, nevertheless, she 
treated with very familiar deference, should look with 
kindly eyes upon her girls; and Gunga Ram, a rich 
man in his way, as well as a Brahman, never failed 
to bring presents to Sundaree, and to Kusuma also, 
lest he should manifestly appear to bring presents 
to Sundaree alone. 

Ashoka first smiled, genuinely rejoicing at the favor 
shown to her pretty daughters; then she began to 
regard the matter more thoughtfully. She had good 
cause, for, by hardly distinguishable degrees, Gunga 
Ram came to bear himself not so much as the guest 
of her house—as which, he was, indeed. most welcome 
and full of honor—but rather as in some sense its 
master. Little by little, while he still brought gifts 
for both, his passion for Sundaree palpably grew. If 























the thought of taking her into the well-ordered part 
of his life ever occurred to him, he must have dis- 
missed it on the instant, with hardly even a regret, 
for the thing was wholly impossible; unthinkable even 
as a crazy fantasy. Such things do not happen, can- 
not happen, in immemorial Bengal. 

The thought, then, never entered his head, or, 
knocking at the door, found there no lodgment; per- 
haps the whole matter was for him no subject of 
thought at all, but only of blind feeling, dumbly 
stirring passion that his own dull days had never 
opened to him. He continued his visits to Ashoka’s 
house, and lengthened them, spending long hours on 
the plank bed smoking a drowsily gurgling hooka, 
and watching the two girls as they went about their 
housework, cooking rice for him, or for themselves, 
or polishing with sand the brass water-pots and cups 
and dishes that were their mother’s pride, till they 
shone like burnished gold. ‘They never read books, 
for very few of the women of India ever learn to 
read. They never sewed, because Bengali women wear 
only a sari, a single long strip of muslin, draped round 
them statue-like, with never a stitch in it; they never 
made baby-clothes, because Indian babies wear no 
clothes; yet they had many gentle household duties, 
the watching of which soothed Gunga Ram’s burning 
thoughts, and he never wearied of their pretty, un- 
bridled chatter, which dealt so frankly, so knowingly 
with a whole world of things and persons that, for 
more cloistered women, were an undreamed, undis- 
covered world. 

Ashoka had two misgivings: the first, merely prac- 
tical, that Gunga Ram, by his prolonged visits, kept 
other friends away; then a deeper fear, when she 
caught the flash in Gunga Ram’s eyes, the scowl of 
his black, clear-drawn brows, if the girls in their chat- 
ter spoke of other friends or other expectations. So 
dark, indeed, was the face of Gunga Ram, so full of 
menace, on such an occasion, that Ashoka went so 
far as to warn her wondering daughters that they 
had best not speak of other friends when Gunga Ram 
was there. 

They agreed, for they were obedient daughters; but 
doubtingly, for to their thought the whole of their 
life was open as the great Padishah road that led 
away to the dim northland; so, dutifully regardful 
of the least wish of their kind, clever mother, they 

managed, though with difficulty and 
constraint, not to speak of what so 





and of great possessions. Such a 
son-in-law as Gunga Ram_ brought 
merit through seven rebirths. 

So they accumulated there, on the 
flat roof of Gunga Ram’s kuti, the 
deer-eyed little girl wives with their 
velvet skins; and, one by one, they 
dutifully brought forth babies, when 
they themselves should have been 
making mud-pies in happy innocence. 


They were subdued, good little 
women, holding meekness their re- 
ligion; fortified in this, indeed, by 


the grim old mother of Gunga Ram, 
Whose face, yellow as parchment, 
wrinkled with innumerable lines, was 
framed in snow-white hair, smooth 
and sleek, with no single ornament; 
wore the white sari of widow- 
hood, and mitigated her joyless days 
by visiting upon Gunga Ram’s meek 
little wives all the tyrannies she her- 
self had felt in the days when she 
was a meek little wife under a despot 
mother-in-law. 

While they endured the © shrill 
scoldings of the grim old Brahman 
woman, no doubt they looked for- 
ward in a dim way to visiting like 
scoldings upon other little wives 
when they themselves, through the 
passage of years and the bearing of 
many babies, should have graduated 
to the sovereign rank of mother-in- 
law. But all their meek little hopes 
were shattered, almost before they 
took form, and all their little world 
was rudely torn apart by wild doings 


she 








greatly interested them and occupied 
their thoughts. 

Se there began for the household 
of Ashoka a time of constraint, of 
veiled ways, of silences; while Gunga 
Ram spent long hours there, smoking 
many hookas; sometimes waking 
into thoughtful communicativeness, 
telling the girls and their mother 
wonderful stories from the age-old 
Puranas, or from the tale divine of 
Rama, whose name he bore, and 
lovely Seeta, and that fair Shakun- 
tala to whom the king’s son pledged 
his troth with a ring. He talked for 
both the girls, but his eyes were ever 
fixed on Sundaree, those dark eyes 
with their hidden fires. 

He had scholarly learning, and 
imagination, and Brahmaie fire, had 
Gunga Ram; and, once the stream of 
his talk began to flow, grew inspir- 
ing and enthralling in his eloquence, 
so that Kusuma listened intent, and 
Sundaree hung on his words with 
wide eyes entranced, drinking in the 
marvelous old stories, and more and 
more believing that there was never 
such a man of men as Gunga Ram, 
the zemindar of Talgaon village. 

Then, again, Gunga Ram_ was 
moody, absorbed, silent, menacing, 
when the pent-up powers within him 
stormed under the scourge of jeal- 
ousy. For jealous he was; Ashoka, 
skilled in the ways and thoughts of 
men, could no longer conceal it from 
herself; and she saw, with a heart 








they could, in their innocence, do 
little to control, and at which they 


He watched Sundaree, who was fitting glass bangles on her pretty arms 
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foreboding future evil, that her 
daughters were awaking to the truth 











too—Kusuma, as more detached, first divining it, 
while Sundaree, in the midst of her great dream, was 
beginning to feel it too; they were awaking astounded, 
for exclusive possession had so little part in their 
thoughts that jealousy was almost incomprehensible to 
them. Woman-like, they bent before the storm, fear- 
ful of the threatened anger, and, bending, dissembled, 
concealing from Gunga Ram the coming and going of 
their friends. 

Then came a time of sunshine for Gunga Ram. 
Thinking that he was their sole guest, only lord of 
the heart of Sundaree, his jealousy lulled itself to 
sleep, and all that was in him, companionable, imagi- 
native, passionate, all that the dull, subdued persons 
of his life had never evoked, began to pour forth in 
a golden atmosphere enwrapping Ashoka’s household, 
circling about Kusuma, and winding like an aureole 
around Sundaree’s lovely head. So he found joy and 
delight in the house of Ashoka, great joy in the 
friendliness of Kusuma, greater joy in the rapt devo- 
tion of Sundaree. 

He talked to them, as never hitherto, lavishing the 
treasure of knowledge and memory and fantasy, old 
tales and divine speculations from his venerable palm- 
leaf scriptures, or new dreams of the modern world, 
whose tumultuous echoes reached, though hushed into 
half-silence, even to the remote village of Talgaon, 
amid the rice-fields along the Bhagirathi. 

Those were magical days, wherein he felt himself 
thrice a man; all the hidden fire in his heart blazed 
up, all the hidden flowers in his thought bore their 
fruit, so that he spent fewer and fewer hours in the 
big house of brick, and lingered ever longer in the 
clay hut thatched with reeds in the north street of 
the village of Talgaon. 

Little Kusuma, and Sundaree still more, caught, 
with the reflective power of women, something of his 
Brahmaic fire, and Sundaree shone back to him 
transformed, full of the play of faney and charm, 
discovering new and subtle caresses, enthralling him 
with fresh-born vivacities and graces. Happy days, 
these, for Gunga Ram. 

Meanwhile the daily life of the household of 
Ashoka went on, surreptitiously, well hidden from 
Gunga Ram, whose comings and goings were watched 
and heralded; so that, at his coming, all things bore 
a fair, presentable face, and his conviction that he 
was the one guest there was contirmed. 

For him, for. them, came the day of inevitable doom. 
There descended upon the village two burly Afghanees 
with peaked turbans, bearing huge packs of up-country 
webs and gauds: pebble brooches from the Himalayan 
watercourses, fine muslins decked with beetle-wings 
like gilded emeralds, Delhi satins enameled with ara- 
besques of bright floss silks; many things lovely to 
the eye and the heart. 

They were big, rough men, these Afghanees, crafty 
and cruel, as, says the proverb, are all Afghanees, 
and their very presence was, in a sort, a reign of ter- 
ror among the timid Bengalis. The big men towered 
over them like kings, browbeating and threatening; 
making their own prices with the stall-keepers in the 
bazar and among the women of the north street of the 
village, where Ashoka dwelt with her daughters. 

As Fate would have it, weaving the immemorial 
web, one of the huge Afghanees, by name Abdur 
Rahim, Slave of the Compassionate One, found his 
way to the mud platform whereon was set Ashoka’s 
house, swung the heavy pack from his shoulder, and 
began to bully Ashoka and her daughters into pur- 
chasing his wares. But his tongue grew silent and 
his eyes gleamed with baleful fire as he watched Sun- 
daree, who was fitting glass bangles on her pretty 
arms. 


He declared himself a guest of Ashoka’s house. 
There was no gainsaying the towering impetuousness 


of the man. And he snorted with wrath when Ashoka, 
very diffidently and timidly, began to speak of the 
Brahman zemindar, and of the habit he had formed 
of coming thither. 

Abdur Rahim was a Moslem, and cared not a whit 
for Brahmanhood, with its long trail of idolatrous 
divinity; he was an Afghanee, and cared nothing for 
the wishes or threats of a Bengali, had a Bengali ever 
dared to threaten him; he was a wild mountaineer 
from beyond the Safed Koh, and mocked at all land- 
owners, who were, in his thought, but convenient 
storehouses to plunder; Abdur Rahim was a man, 
and a passionate one, and recognized no rights in 
any man, when he had set his heart upon a woman. 
Therefore, as a Moslem, an Afghanee, a mountaineer, 
and a man, he swore big-mouthed oaths that he would 
cut the throat of the Brahman zemindar, or of any 
Bengali rascal who dared to look askance at him; 
and the big man’s cruel eyes showed him in dead 
earnest. 

With the imperative desire to hush his terrible 
and scorching words, they let him in. Leaving his 
pack conspicuous on the clay platform, and throwing 
on the clean-swept floor a sharp Afghanee dagger, 
big as a short sword, he established himself lazily 
on the plank cot, and presently, despite the stern in- 
junction of the Prophet, was drinking himself drunk 
with the rice liquor of the country, which Ashoka had 
brought, bending before his stormy, oath-laden com- 
mand. 

Within an hour, toward the mid-quiet of the after- 
noon, he was lying there, a drunken swine of a man, 
sleeping heavily and stertorously snoring, while his 
pack lay, in insolent carelessness, on the mud _plat- 
form in full view of the street. 

Gunga Ram, coming toward the hut, as was his. 
custom at that hour, his head and heart full of 
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sunny dreams, stopped some distance up the street 
and stared at the up-country pack, shining there 
many-colored in the sunlight; at first, not taking in 
the meaning of a thing nevertheless so grievously 
plain. 

Then, his suspicion and jealousy suddenly flaming 
up, filling his ears with thunderings and-his eyes with 
flashes of fire, he came on furiously raging, ascended 
the two steps of the clay platform, and stood there, 
straining his eyes into the half-darkness of the in- 
terior. 

The big, murderous Kabuli knife, heavy as a sword, 
keen as a lancet, glistening there on the clay floor, 
first caught his eyes; then, through the dusk, the big 
Afghanee’s body, sprawling there along the bare plank 
cot, with huge hairy arms and legs extended, his tur- 


ban, careless of religious prohibition, fallen in dis- 
array on the floor, his big throat throbbing with 


aloud in his anguish, hacked the lives out of Kusuma 
and Sundaree. In the subjection that fills the hearts 
of all the women of India, they made no motion of 


resistance; presently they lay prone on the floor, 
writhing a little, as Death touched them. 
Gunga Ram stood there in the dusk, the Kabul 


knife still in his hand, trembling and groaning in his 
intolerable pain. 

Ashoka, when he stooped down toward the knife, 
had tled shrieking along the street, and almost im- 
mediately a crowd gathered, her women friends, the 
idlers in’ their the stall-keepers from the 
bazar; they peered, whispering, through the shadows 
at Gunga Ram, now kneeling beside the two little 
bodies, and at the huge Afghanee, snoring and splut- 
tering on the cot. 

Even then, after the Bengali police-sergeant and his 
two men came, in their ill-fitting uniforms, from the 


houses, 

















In the subjection that fills the hearts of all 


swollen arteries, as he snored and spluttered in his 
sleep. 

Then slowly Gunga Ram became aware that eyes 
were watching him, eyes full of fear, dilated in the 
darkness; and turning in obedience to the drawing 
power of the glowing eyes, he saw Kusuma and Sun- 
daree crouching against the mat wall, watching him 
in mute anguish. 

No need for questions. ‘The pack, and the dagger, 
and the big brute asleep, told their tale plainly. ‘The 
eyes, wide with terror, that were fixed on him, gleam- 
ing in the darkness like the fear-struck eyes of birds, 
told the tale again. 

Gunga Ram saw his whole world toppling about him 
in ruins, his golden dream-towers crumbling in dis- 
graceful dust. The furious fires of passion, burning 
at white heat now, turned in upon him, filling his 
heart with raging demons that shrieked horribly for 
revenge. And those eyes watched him from the dark- 
ness, shining like the fear-struck eyes of birds, as 
the two crouched against the leaf-mat wall. 

Whether the drawing power of their eyes determined 
the direction of his revenge, or the deep, hereditary 
dread of the hill-giants that dwells in every Bengali 
heart, cannot be known; but certain it is that, pick- 
ing up the Kabul knife from where it lay, he stepped 
haltingly across the clay floor to where the two were 
crouching. Sheer terror held them silent, motionless; 


- and, while the huge Afghanee brute snored and splut- 


tered in his drunken slumber, the brass jar of rice- 
liquor on the floor beside him, Gunga Ram, groaning 


the women of India, they made no resistance 


village thana, and pushed their way through the 
whisperers, Gunga Ram might. have gone free, and 
the whole affair might have been hushed up; for from 
so great a man there was hope of much gain, and a 
srahman is still sacrosanct to many who would have 
been willing to hide his fall. 

But Gunga Ram knelt there groaning, like a man 
who had lost clear sense of things, and now and then 
he touched the two little bodies, softly fingering them, 
questioningly, as though he looked for them to wake 
and talk to him. 

It was thus the sergeant of police took him, kneel- 
ing there, making no least effort to escape, his whole 
mind and heart overwhelmed by the great calamity. 
Ashoka had come back now, and in an awed silence 
fixed her eyes on him, full of bewildered dismay. 
Presently she would awake again to the misery and 
terror of her loss and begin to rend the air with 
shrieks. 

Gunga Ram rose and departed with the policemen, 
not shackled, for that was clearly unnecessary, and 
would have been a needless shame to put upon a Brah- 
man. His eyes were full of quiet anguish, not abashed, 
for the Deva in him, the kindred of the gods, was 
still a god in the hell of his heart; not fearful, for 
death, to him, as to so many Orientals, had no ter- 
rors at all, and was but an incident in the ceaseless 
chain of births; dwelling on his own fate, indeed, 
not at all, but full of irremediable sorrow for Sun- 
daree, the Lovely, aud for her little sister Kusuma, the 
Blossom. 
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THE SNAKES OF ST. PATRICK 
S tee PATHRICK was a gintleman of credit and 


renown. He-met the shnakes in Oireland and 

did ’em good and brown. He drove ’em from the 
mountain-side, and from the valleys free, and set ’em 
all a-shwimmin’ in the deep and salty sea. So, whin 
at noight ye hear a wise like Spanish castanets a- 
soundin’ down along the beach amid the purls and 
jets, ’tis pretty safe to lay a bet of wan to twinty- 
four ‘tis nothin’ but the rattle-shnakes a-tryin’ to 
shwim ashore. 

Sometoimes whin sailin’ through the noight ye’ll 
hear a moanin’ sound, and somebody ‘Il tell ye they’s 
a buoy somewheres around. He’ll tell ye it’s been put 
there for to show the ships the way from Tipperary 
Harbor to the lights o’ Garry Bay. But ’tisn’t that at 
all, me fri’nd. That moanin’ n’ise ye hear out in the 
darkness of the sea, so solemn and so drear, is but the 
buoy constricther, swimmin’ round and round and 
round, a-lookin’ for a place to put his foot on solid 
ground. 

And now and thin, as on your way ye sail acrost 
the sea, ye’ll shpy the quarest animile in all zo-ology— 
a combination of a harse and sort of fishy tail, dis- 
portin’ in the waves as fresh as Mr. Jonah’s whale. 
They’ll tell ye ‘tis a sea-harse, but bedad it isn’t true— 
’tis just an old toime cobra skippin’ round about the 
blue that’s changed into a sea-bra since the days whin 
ould St. Pat evicted him from out his green and cozy 
forest flat. 

And now and thin, wanst more ag’in, when lookin’ 
in the green, a lot of wavin’ oozy stuff beneath the 
waves is seen. They'll tell ye ’tis a salty plant that 
grows way down below, but take my word for it, my 
fri’nd, it really isn’t so. The folks as calls it seaweed 
doesn’t mean to tell ve wrong, but to the Nature- 
Fakirs ivery wan of thim belong—it’s nothin’ but a 
family of poor ould garter-shnakes that Paddy drove 
out of their homes up by Killarney’s Lakes. 

And finally, ye laugh a lot when some ould chap 
comes in, a-shakin’, and a-quakin’, and a-hollerin’ loike 
sin. Ye think’ the mon’s been dhrinkin’‘whin he tells 
his little tale of havin’ seen a sea-sarpint a-roidin’ on 
the gale. But ’tisn’t dhrink at.all at all—it’s just the 
solemn truth, as my ould uncle tould me in me days 
of airly youth; it’s that ould anaconda of St. Path- 
rick’s in the foam a-sltickin’ up his poor ould head 
to get a glimpse of home! 


HiS OBJECTION 

Tne train after a twenty-four-hour journey was 
drawing near to the weary traveler’s destination, and 
the sleeping-car porter was engaged in the usual opera- 
tion of trying to whack all the dust out of his system 
with a vigorous manipulation of a whisk-broom. 

* Look here, John, do you know anything about this 
town of Hackley we're coming to?” asked the traveler, 
twisting his head to one side, with an upward jerk to 
keep the whisk-broom: from poking him in the eye. 
“Tve got to stay here over night to-night, and I’m 
blest if 1 know where to go.” 

“Naw, suh, ah don’t know much about Hackley, 
suh,” said the porter, giving the traveler’s back a 
beating that might have done good service on a Brus- 
sells carpet in early spring. “ Dat is, not f’um pus- 
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sonal expeerience, suh. I ain’t nebber stayed at Hack- 
ley mo’n ten or twelve minutes at a time.” 

“Then you never happene~ to hear which is the best 
hotel to stop at?” continued the traveler. 

‘Oh yvassuh, ah reckon ah done heern tell somepin 
about dat, suh,” grinned the darkey. “ Ef ye want to 
know which am de best hotel at Hackley to stop at, 
it’s de Wintergreen. It’s de meanes’, cheapes’, skate 
hotel in dese here United States, suh. Ah couldn’t 
tell ye all ah knows about de Wintergreen, suh, wid- 
out makin’ mahseff liahble to prosecution fo’ libel, 
suh.” 

“Then why do you say it’s the best to stop at?” 
laughed the traveler, his curiosity aroused. 

* Becuz, Cunnel,” replied the porter, “it’s a_bet- 
ter place to stop at dan to stop in. When ah says 
stop at, ah mean to draw de line at, suh.” 

“Ah!” said the traveler. “I see. A very nice dis- 
tinction—but just what is your objection to the 
Wintergreen ?” 
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MISS TIGER (scandalized): 


THERE WON@ BE ANY “ BUNNY HUG,” “ TURKEY TROT,” 


HELP IT, 


ah , , 
THEY'VE GOT TO PUT ALL THREE OF THEM OUT OR I’M GOING HOME. 


OR “ GRIZZLY BEAR” ANTICS AT THIS DANCE IF I CAN 


“Well, suh,” returned the porter, “ah’ve had six 
friends o’ mine, all ob ’em gennlemen ob de mos’ ex- 
peerienced kind, who done served as bell-boys an’ 
waitahs at de Wintergreen, an’ dey done tell me dat 
de highes’ tip dey ebber got f’um anybody, suh, was 
a nickel, suh. Hit jes’ naterally kain’t be a fust- 
class hotel on no such terms as dem, suh!” 


A VALID OBJECTION 
“You’vE decided not to buy?” demanded the agent, 
incredulously. ‘“ But, my dear sir, I respectfully sub- 
mit that you’ve taken a long time to find that out. 
Why, you’ve had the free use of this car for a week. 
May I ask what’s the trouble?” 
“ Certainly,” said Cheekley. “It’s a mighty serious 
trouble. The red-leather seats in the tonneau don’t 
match my wife’s hair by three shades.” 


REFERRED TO DR. WILEY 
*SomMEsBopy’s been trying to stump Dr. Wiley, I 
see,” said Hanks, “ by asking for a definition of hash.” 
“That oughtn’t to stump anybody,” said Blithers. 
“Hash is nothing but a recurrence at a subsequent 
meal of the conglomerate remnants of a previous 
repast.” 





THE FACETIOUS OPERATOR 


“T say, Mister,” said the cadaverous man, enter- 
ing the telegraph office, “ could you trust me for a tele- 
gram I want to send my wife? Ill pay you to- 
morrow.” 

“ Sorry, sir,” said the operator, “ but we are terribly 
rushed these days and ‘there isn’t a tick in the office 
that isn’t working overtime as it is.” 


THE AFTERMATH 

TuE great ball had been given, and Mrs. Noovo was 
running over the bills with her husband. When it 
was found that they totaled $10,000 Mr. Noovo 
winced. 

“ By ginger, Maria!” he ejaculated, “ten thousand 
dollars is a pile o’ money.” 

“We have to do it, Silas, to get into society,” re- 
plied Mrs. Noovo. 

“Well,” said the old man, scratching his head, 
* judgin’ from results it don’t seem to me that we’re 
gettin’ into society quite so much as society is get- 
tin’ into us.” 


A WITHERED FLIRTATION 
“Ou whither away, my little maid? 
Oh whither away?” quoth I 
She gave me a glance all unafraid 
And thus did she make reply: 
“Oh wither away yourself,” said she. 
I’d never be seen wither likes of thee!” 
And she whithered the while 
With a withering-smile . 
That totally withered me. 
A. SUFFERAN MANN. 
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SeO HEN George von L. Meyer was ap- 
Boe pointed Secretary of the Navy three 
years ago he found an organization 
MY) that had existed practically un- 
8 changed since 1842, when the United 
YN States spent a little more than eight 
million dollars a year on the support 
of the navy, whieh had twenty-nine 
ships in commission with a total of 
To-day about $140,000,000 a year are 


20,000 rei 
spent on the navy, which has over 200 vessels in com- 


mission aggregating more than a million tons. Seventy 
years ago 11,000 sailors and marines were suflicient to 
man the fleet, to-day 57,000 men are required. This 
antiquated organization had been patched and_re- 
patched from time to time in a vain effort to make 
it keep pace with ever-changing modern requirements, 
until the organizaticn of the Navy Department re- 
sembled one of its own old tubs that was kept on the 
active list of the navy in the days when sails were 
the motive power and the navy existed principally to 
keep navy-yards going and. furnish remunerative em- 
ployment. for the favorites of members of Congress. 
Every Secretary was a reformer, and reform succeeded 
reform with bewildering rapidity and regularity; for 
every Secretary felt a burning desire to leave his mark 
on the department, and the easiest way to achieve 
fame was to institute a reform. ‘The reforms were 
as many and varied as the temperamental idiosyn- 
crasies of the secretaries, who ranged from the his- 
torical character that was born and lived in the West 
and had never seen a ship cf war until he was ap- 
pointed Secretary of the Navy, to men of capacity 
and business ability. It was the fresh-water Secretary 
from the West officially inspecting a navy-yard and 
incidentally a vessel tied up at the dock (and paren- 
thetically it may be remarked that in those days ships 
of the navy spent more of their time snuggled up to 
docks than plowing the blue main), who "exclaimed, 
with naive surprise, “The danged thing’s hollow. % 
Naturally he went back to Washington and applied 
himself more be peng than ever to reform. 

Secretaries of. the Navy were always civilians, and 
even those secretaries who did not have to see a ship 
to know that the danged thing was hollow had no 
technical training and were always at the mercy of 
their professional advisers. Congress some fifty years 
or so ago divided the work of the department into 
bureaus, the chiefs of which are naval officers nomi- 
nated by the President and confirmed by the Senate, 
who have the rank, pay, allowances, and titles of rear- 
admirals while in ollice, and who can only be removed 
by the President for cause. These bureau chiefs were 
legally subordinate to the Secretary and nominally 
under his control; as a matter of fact, they were 
virtually independent of him and could do, and actu- 
ally did do, much as they pleased. No matter how 
great the executive ability of the Secretary, it took 
him considerable time to learn the mere routine of his 
department even if he applied himself thoroughly to 
master it; but the average Secretary had other and 
more important matters to occupy his attention. He 
was a politician and he was required to keep his 
hands on the politics of his State; he no sooner sat 
down in his official chair than he was consulting about 
the election of delegates to this convention or that or 
trying to secure his own election to the Senate, and 
if he was successful in came another Secretary and 
the work of reform began anew. Mr. Roosevelt, among 
his other praiseworthy efforts to demoralize the gov- 
ernment departments in Washington, appointed six 
Secretaries of the Navy during his administration, 
which brought utter confusion .into the department. 
The result was that most Secretaries were content to 
follow the line of least resistance and let the depart- 
ment run itself, contenting themselves with “ reforms ” 
and only exerting their authority when the squabbles 
between bureau chiefs became so violent that the Secre- 
tary was forced to act as mediator. 

Kach bureau chief naturally considered his own work 
of more importance than all the rest. Constructors 
built the hulls, and the constructor came to regard him- 
self as vital to the navy. “Go to,” said the engineers, 
“what would your oid hulk amount to unless we gave 
it the power to move ”; and as speed became one of the 
great factors in war-ship building; the engineer put on 
airs over the constructor. The impertinence of con- 
structors and engineers made the ordnance expert very 
weary. What were a ship and its engines, after all, 
but merely a foundation for the guns? Engines might 
enable a ship to run away, but the guns would smash 
the enemy. When questions came up that only expert 
knowledge could decide, the Secretary wisely dodged, 
but there was one bureau where tlie Secretary could 
exercise his authority. The bureau of navigation is 
charged with the movement of ships and the assign- 
ment of officers, and when petticoat influence was 
stronger in Washington than it is to-day and naval 
officers wanted soft jobs, an appeal was taken from 
the chief of the Bureau of Navigation to the Secretary, 
who felt himself perfectly competent to decide whether 
Captain Blank should be sent knocking about the coast 
of South America or be given a soft chair in the de- 
partment. If the chief of the Bureau of Navigation 
wanted to enjoy a quiet life, he stood in with the 
Secretary, and it not infrequently happened that the 
chief of the Bureau of Navigation had more influence 
with the Secretary than all the other chiefs combined, 
and virtually “ran” the department. 

Mr. Meyer, when he entered the department, preb- 
ably knew as much about the modern ship.of war as 
the average intelligent man, which means that prac- 
tically he knew nothing. Taking his work seriously, he 
applied himself to a study of the problems confronting 
him, finding out as much as he could about the organ- 
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ization of his department by reading the reports of his 
predecessors and recommendations made by various 
boards and oflicers appointed to investigate special 
subjects, and then he carefully ‘examined into the 
naval organization of Great Britain and Germany, the 
two powers who have brought their navies to the 
highest development of scientific administration and 
whose experience ought to be valuable. Having con- 
cluded his study, which occupied several months and 
much of the time when he was supposed to be on his 
vacation enjoying himself, he satisfied himself that the 
bis system was bad and ought to be torn up by the 
roots. The average Secretary would have abandoned 
the task as absolutely hopeless, for there was too much 
to be done in the short time at his disposal, but Mr. 
Meyer determined at least to make the attempt. 

In the seventy years that have elapsed since the 
time when«the organization was created, the whole 
science of ship-building has been revolutionized, but 
instead of recognizing this the attempt has been made 
to do modern work with antiquated tools, and the 
marvel is that no Secretary before Mr. Meyer had sense 
enough to see this. Here is a typical instance of the 
way in which efficiency was impaired, because, while 
everything else connected with the navy went forward, 
the department stood still. Before the time of steam, 
capstans and steerinig-wheels were worked by hand, and 
the anchor-hoisting and steering devices were manu- 
factured and installed by the Bureau of Construction 
and Repair; when steam superseded hand-power, the 
Bureau of Steam Engineering built and installed the 
engines to propel the “vessel, but the auxiliary engines 
to raise the anchor and steer the ship were still under 
the control of construction and repair, simply because 
the system began that way and no one had been sen- 
sible enough to change it to keep pace with changed 
conditions. Not only was it uneconomical, but it also 
destroyed efficiency, as it stands to reason that the 
bureau which builds the main engines is better quali- 
fied to build the auxiliaries than constructors who 
have been educated as naval architects and not as 
engineers, a separate profession. Equally ridiculous 
is it to find that the electric motors that turn a turret 
are under control of the Bureau of Construction and 
Xepair because they are supposed to be a part of the 
hull, while the electric motors used for hoisting am- 
munition from the magazines to the turret have been 
installed by the Bureau of Ordnance. The Equip- 
ment Bureau, which was supposed to be the expert in 
electricity, had no functions in the turrets, generally 
speaking, except to furnish the electric lights. As Mr. 
Meyer very well said: “The test as to who should 
have charge of a given piece of motive machinery lay 
in the answer to the question, What is the ultimate 
destination of the power developed? and not, as it 
should be, Who is best qualified to design, install, 
operate, and repair the special type of engine or motor 
which develops the power?” 

The authority of the bureaus in Washington over- 
lapping, it followed as a matter of course that there 
was the same duplication of authority in the navy- 
yards and the same wasteful administration. There 
were separate power-plants, separate machine-shops, 
separate blacksmith-shops, separate lighting-plants, 
when a consolidation would not only have resulted in 
a great saving of money, but in expediting the work. 
No mercantile establishment could carry on business 
in that way for six months and keep itself out of the 
bankruptcy court, and Mr. Meyer determined to intro- 
duce the same methods in the government service that 
have been successfully tested by other governments and 
also by the most important private ship-building con- 
cerns. Instead of having the representative of each 
bureau exercising more or less independent authority, 
he created two divisions of manufacture—one hull 
and the other macliinery, each division in charge of 
an expert; the first division to have complete control 
of the hull, while the other is responsible for every- 
thing connected with the machinery, whether it is the 
engines that drive the ship or the motors that turn 
the turrets or the ventilating fans to keep the vessel 
wholesome. ‘This is the system adopted both in Eng- 
land and Germany and also in the leading private 
yards of this country. In a commercial concern there 
is a general manager or president whose authority is 
supreme, and, as it is necessary for authority to center 
somewhere, Mr. Meyer makes the commandant the 
general manager subject only to the direction of the 
Secretary. 

A navy-yard, according to Mr. Meyer, is primarily 
a military establishment rather than an industrial es- 
tablishment, which is the great difference between a 
government yard and a private yard, because, as Mr. 
Meyer pointed out before the naval committee of the 
House: “ A navy-yard exists as a repair machine-shop 
for the sake of the fleet only. If the fleet is wiped 
out you do not need the navy-yard, and that is where 
the military question comes in.” Although a navy- 
yard cannot be fairly considered in the same way as 


- a private manufacturing establishment, Mr. Meyer has 


seen no reason why some of the methods employed 
by private concerns should not be utilized by the gov- 
ernment in the interest of economy and efficiency. 
Every manufacturer keeps an accurate account of the 
cost of the work done, otherwise it would be impos- 
sible for him to tell whether he is doing business at a 
profit or loss and whether some jobs are not costing 
more than others. The Navy Department has never 
made any attempt to place its affairs on a business 
basis. When a ship was ordered to a yard to be re- 
paired, a board reported that the work would cost so 
much, and if the money was available or Congress 
made the appropriation the repairs were ordered car- 
ried out. It has often happened that practically 
identical work done at different yards, or even at the 
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same yard after an interval, varied greatly in the cost. 
A proper cost system would show where the fault 
lies. 

Such a system Necretary Meyer has installed, and it 
is asserted that it has fully justified its expectations. 
He now knows the money paid for material and labor, 
and instead of the accounts being checked by the man- 
ager of the yard they are audited in the Bureau of 
Supplies and Accounts in Washington, so that careful 
supervision is exercised over all disbursements. By 
instituting a uniform system of accounts and book- 
keeping it is possible to compare the cost of work in 
one yard with that in another and any extravagance 
or slackness can quickly be detected; and it will lead 
to rivalry among officers and men to obtain for their 
yard the highest reputation for both efficiency and 
economy. 

Mr. Meyer has not only reorganized the navy-yards, 
but he has also reorganized the Navy Department, and 
of course there was no hope of the proper administra- 
tion of the yards unless the department was efficiently 
constituted. Mr. Meyer recognized that a civilian 
Secretary must have professional advice, but if he 
relied upon his bureau chiefs there was always danger 
of that advice being colored, and yet under the system 
then existing he could not seek outside assistance. ‘lo 
meet this he created what might be regarded as a 
professional cabinet by appointing four officers of large 
experience and sound judgment to act as his aids, who 
have no executive authority, but whose duties are to 
keep him informed and to act as his expert and re- 
sponsible advisers. These four oflieers are officially 
known as the aids for operations of the fleet, inspec- 
tions, personnel, and material. The functions of the 
bureau have not in any way been changed, but, when 
a recommendation is made by a bureau and the sub- 
ject is too technical for the non-technical Secretary 
to be able to deal with it intelligently, he can ask the 
opinion of the aid in whose division the work belongs. 
The aid criticizes the recommendation from a purely 
impersonal standpoint, and as he is neither the author 
of the recommendation nor charged with its execution 
he can discuss it impartially and bring out the weak 
points, which the bureau will have to meet before 
the Secretary gives his approval. Mr. Meyer’s expert 
advisers should be the means of reducing friction be- 
tween the bureaus and co-ordinating their work, to the 
great advantage of the department and the efficiency 
of the fleet, and that. after all, is what the department 
exists for. A great many secretaries have acted on 
the theory that the fleet was merely a useful device 
to keep the Navy Department in operation; Mr. Meyer 
acts on the principle that the fleet is the navy and the 
navy is the fleet and everything else is subordinate 
and incidental. 

Mr. Meyer, after a personal inspection of the navy- 
yards of the country, came to the conclusion that there 
are too many, and that those regarded as most im- 
portant would be of little value in time of war; that 
the test to which a navy-yard must be subjected is the 
character and quality of its work and the rapidity 
with which it can be done in an emergency. The three 
yards on the eastern Atlantic coast are at New York, 
Boston, and Portsmouth, and these yards Mr. Meyer 
would abandon and in their place create a great 
modern establishment on Narragansett Bay, with an- 
chorage grounds sufficient for the entire fleet and 
dry-docks enough for six or eight of the largest battle- 
ships afloat to be repaired simultaneously, and with 
shops equipped with the latest machinery, so that the 
United States would have a plant second to none in 
the world. The consolidation would not only result 
in great economy, but would increase efficiency, as 
operations in one yard could be carried on better than 
in three, and the establishment could be kept in opera- 
tion all the year round. Of the yards that Mr. Meyer 
would abandon, Portsmouth has no value strategically 
and has not much greater value as a manufacturing 
establishment; New York and Boston have also lost 
their military importance, and while their plants have 
been kept up to date, they are cramped for room 
and have not sufficient water-front for ships to find 
a safe anchorage. It is a peculiar thing, as Mr. Meyer 
discovered after looking into the subject, that in Eu- 
rope the large naval stations are not in great com- 
mercial centers, such as New York and Boston, but 
at less important ports where there is less danger of 
interference by merchant ships with vessels of war. 
With the opening of the Panama Canal the strategical 
center will shift, and Guantanamo, which Cuba ceded 
to the United States as a naval base, will become one 
of the most important American naval stations be- 
cause of its proximity to the canal. When the canal 
is in operation the fleet will divide its time between 
the east and west coasts until such time as there are 
fleets in both oceans, and the Gulf of Mexico will be 
the winter drill-ground, so that repairs will be made 
more frequently at Guantanamo than in New York or 
Boston. Still, of course, it is necessary to maintain 
adequate yard facilities on the eastern coast, and that 
is why Secretary Meyer advocates the Narragansett 
Bay establishment, which has the support of the most 
experienced officers of the navy as well as the joint 
Board of Defense composed of army and navy officers. 

Mr. Meyer’s reforms have already borne substantial 
fruit and can be measured financially. The business- 
like methods introduced have resulted in a saving of 
twenty per cent. in supplies, the sea-keeping ability 
of the fleet has been increased fifteen per cent., the 
average speed of the fleet has improved five per cent., 
and the average cruising speed of the fleet has in- 
creased about twenty per cent. It is, Lrg not 
excessive praise to say that no Secretary of the Navy, 
certainly no Secretary since the Civil War, has done 
so much for the navy as Secretary Meyer. 
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Adjourned for Two Hundred Years 


By CROMWELL CHILDE 


“Mr. Barirr, adjourn this court for 
two hundred years,” shouted a judge in 
a west Texas county as he slid down from 
the bench and made for his chambers. The 
crowd gasped in astonishment and filed 
out into the corridor. It all happened so 
quickly that few realized what it meant. 

There had been a case on trial. A 
couple of cowboys had “started some- 
thing ” and, through their attorneys, were 
engaged in the vain pretense of proving 
an alibi. while the prosecution hardly 
seemed to be attending to business, and 
the jury was, if the statements of old- 
timers are to be believed, in a state of in- 
toxication. 

Rumors that the defendants would be 
cleared could be picked up on all sides. 
That the jury had been tampered with 
was the general opinion. Justice, blind- 
folded, was about to be knocked on the 
back of the head. The judge knew or had 
heard all this. He was not in a very 
pleasant frame of mind. Nearly every- 
body knew how he felt and nearly every 
one present laughed at his predicament, 
for all this happened in the free and easy 
days of the Southwest. 

The men were presumably guilty, but 
it was generally conceded that they would 
be cleared. Though every man in town 
had witnessed their transgressions, few 
were willing to testify to that fact. In 
those days the cowmen were powers and 
the big ranches overshadowed the town. 
The trial was a joke. But although the 
men were confident of acquittal, they 
smarted under the indictment and wanted 
it removed. 

“This trial is a travesty on justice,” 
the judge exclaimed. “The jury is_ in- 
toxicated. That there is crookedness in 
this case, and that it has run rampant 
through its course, is apparent to any rea- 
sonable man. This court is the laughing- 
stock of the county. The time has come 





when such things must stop. These men 
smart under an indictment which they 
wish removed by being cleared. That 
bribery has been resorted to in order to 
attain this end is generally known. ‘This 
court is helpless, for the jury decides. 
The court only passes on the law in the 
case. But this court does not intend to 
sit idly by and permit this tremendous 
blunder to be made.” 

The judge paused a moment, choked 
with rage. The attorneys were paralyzed 
—but confident. 

“Tt is an outrage,” His Honor went on. 
“The attorneys in this case are officers 
of the court and I intend to see to it that 
their wings shall be clipped, so far as such 
proceedings are concerned in the future 
before this court. I have the right to do 
only a few things and among those things 
is the investigation of the rumors as to 
improper conduct in this case. I shall 
stop the trial pending that investigation. 
Mr. Bailiff, adjourn this court for two 
hundred years.” 

It was not until the next day that the 
meaning of this procedure became clear. 
The defendants were still under indict- 
ment and would remain so until the 
rumors of bribery had been investigated 
by that particular court—and it had ad- 
journed for two centuries. This meant 
that each man would die with the charge 
in the indi¢tment hanging over his head. 

The jurors would always be under sus- 
picion of having accepted bribes. The at- 
torneys would never have an opportunity 
to explain their attitude in the matter 
because that court would not convene 
again for twenty decades. No officer who 
served when the remarkable order of ad- 
journment was uttered would be present, 
and the judge who made the order would 
have been dead for more than a century. 
No man in the crowded courtroom would 
live to witness the end of the case, and 
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the youngest child alive could not hope to 
see the day when it would be taken up 
again—in that particular court. 

All these things came to the minds of 
the attorneys the next day. This meant 
that those lawyers would be without 
means of earning a livelihood in that 
particular bailiwick, because there was no 
court. 

The judge was urged to set aside the 
order; but this was impossible, for the 
reason that the court would not be in 
session, and an order from the bench was 
possible only during the time when court 
was open for business and this court hai 
adjourned for two hundred years. ‘The 
salary of the judge and the ollicers would 
continue until the term of office of the 
judge himself expired. 

Any successor elected in his place would 
be powerless, for the reason that the court 
could not convene until the period of ad- 
journment had expired. 

It was suggested that in an extraor- 
dinary case of that kind an extraordinary 
course could be taken; but the judge who 
issued the remarkable order stated, bland- 
ly, that if the defendants in the case that 
had just been adjourned were convicted 
they could appeal from any decision he 
might make, on the ground that they 
could only be convicted while court was 
in session, and this court. according to 
the official records, had adjourned for ten- 
score of years. ; 

Any case tried at any time in the future, 
or during a term of two hundred years, 
could be attacked, on the ground that the 
court had officially adjourned. 

The result was a tangled legal mess, for 
the judicial wheels of the county had come 
to a standstill, and until they were per- 
mitted to turn again the county would 
be without law and order. 

This condition existed for several years, 
when the deplorable condition in the 
county was brought to the attention of 
the legislature, and by a special act of 
that body a new court was created to last 
until the term of the adjournment of the 
old court had expired, the records of the 
new court to be merged with the old, and 
all cases subsequent to the one on trial 
at the time the court was closed to be 
taken up by the ‘new tribunal of justice. 

But the case on trial at that time is 
still before the old court, the indictments 
against the men still stand, the charges 
against the jurymen are still fresh on the 
records, and the inferences against the at- 
torneys have not been answered. 





Sea-water for Street-cleaning 


In Blackpool, a city of Lancashire, the 
authorities have given a great deal of at- 
tention to the prevention of street dust. 
The principal streets are paved either with 
wood or asphalt and are swept from 
twelve to twenty times a day. The water- 
ing is done very thoroughly, and for this 
purpose sea-water is used almost ex- 
elusively, since it has been found by 
actual test that sea-water prevents dust 
about three times as effectively as fresh 
water and that it has no injurious effect 
upon the road surface when properly ap- 
plied. 

The streets are nct merely sprinkled, but 
are thoroughly serubbed, brushes being 
used on all the paved streets. Some of 
the brushes are operated by hand, but 
much of the work is carried on by horse- 
propelled brushing- machines. John 8. 
Brodie, the official engineer of Blackpool, 
declares that laying the dust by sprink- 
ling it with water from a watering-cart 
is both useless and wasteful. The ma- 
terial which is converted into dust by the 
crushing of the street traffic should be 
altogether removed. He calculates that 
the differences in the amount of dust pro- 
duced by the slow traffic of horses and the 
rapid movement of motor-driven vehicles 
is such that the cost of road maintenance 
has increased to two or three times what 
it used to be. 





The Leading Seaports 


Wuite New York leads the cities of the 
world in its foreign shipping, it is the 
only United States port in the first dozen. 
London, which held the first rank for gen- 
erations, not only lost the lead a short 
time ago to the American metropolis, but 
has been crowded into third place by 
Antwerp. 

Next in order come Hamburg, Hong- 
kong, Liverpool, Montevideo, Marseilles, 
Singapore, Cardiff, Kobé, Genoa, and 
Buenos Aires. 

It is a fact worth noting that two 
South-American cities are now among 
the leaders. The progress of Japan is 
evidenced by the appearance in the list 
of Kobé, its chief port, which has now a 
foreign commerce almost half as large as 
that of New York, although not a build- 
ing was erected on the spot where the city 
now stands until years after Commodore 
Perry opened Japan to the commerce of 
the West. 





A Singular Prophecy 


Ir is said that in 1840 he who was 
afterward William I. of United Germany 
consulted a prophetess then well known. 
He asked her to answer four questions; 
the questions with their answers follow: 

In what year will I become king? 

Answer: In 1849; and power will come 
to you over an empire, not only Prussia. 
But that will be later. 

2. When, then, shall I be emperor’ 


Answer: In 187i. I get the date by 
adding together the figures that make 


up 1849 and adding the sum obtained to 
that year. Thus, 1+8+4+9=22 and 22 
added to 1849 equals 1871. 

3. In what year will I die? 

Answer: In 1888. I get the result in 
the same way, adding the figures which 
make up 1871 to the number 1871 itself. 

4. At what time during the first one 
hundred years of its existence will the 
empire be most severely threatened? 


Answer: In 1913. I follow the same 
method here. The real trouble seems to 
begin in that year, but the cause will 


begin two years earlier. 

The first three prophecies have already 
been fulfilled; it remains to be seen what 
will happen two years from now. But it 
is to be noted that 1911 has 
“causes”? which may influence Germany 
in the year 1913. 


shown 





Squirrels as Tree-planters 


CONTRARY to common belief, the gray 
squirrels of the United States do not lay 
up their winter store of nuts in mass 
but bury each one separate and apart 
from the rest, and for this reason they 
are Nature’s most important chestnut, 
hickory, and walnut tree planters. The 
nuts are hidden in the ground, often at 
a considerable distance from one another, 
and either by instinct or a remarkable 
memory the squirrels will penetrate 
through several feet of snow when in 
want of food and seldom, if ever, fail to 
find the hidden treasures. 

They do not need or use the one-tenth 
part of the provender they have hidden 
away in the ground, and what they do 
not consume germinates the next spring 
and in this way we get our uniform nut 
tree forests, which would otherwise grow 
in clusters under the parent tree 
the nuts have fallen. 

In their burying operations squirrels 
often cover a large area of ground, seek- 
ing the most favorable spots for hiding 
their food; this accounts for trees spring- 
ing up in the most diverse places. 
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FROM THE NORTH COUNTRY 


Where the Winters are Cold 
and the Snows Deep. 


Writing from the vicinity David Harum 
made famous, a man says that he was an 
habitual coffee drinker, and, although he 
knew it was doing him harm, was too 
obstinate to give it up, till all at once he 
went to pieces with nervousness and in- 
somnia, loss of appetite, weakness, and a 
generally used-up feeling, which practical- 
ly unfitted him for his arduous occupation, 
and kept him on a couch at home when his 
duty did not call him out. 

“While in this condition Grape-Nuts food 
was suggested to me and I began to use it. 
Although it was in the middle of winter and 
the thermometer was often below zero, 
almost my entire living for about six weeks 
of severe exposure was on Grape-Nuts food 
with a little bread and butter and a cup 
of hot water, till 1 was wise enough to make 
Postum my table beverage. 

“ After the first two weeks I began to feel 
better, and during the whole winter I never 
lost a trip on my mail route, frequently 
being on the road 7 or 8 hours at a time. 

“The constant marvel to me was how a 
person could do the amount of work and en- 
dure the fatigue and hardship as I did on 
so small an amount of food. But I found 
my new rations so perfectly satisfactory that 
I have continued them—using both Postum 
and Grape-Nuts at every meal, and often 
they comprise my entire meal. 

“All my nervousness, irritability, and in- 
somnia have disappeared, and healthy, 
natural sleep has come back to me. But 
what has been perhaps the greatest sur- 
prise to me is the fact that with the benefit 
to my general health has come a remarkable 
improvement in my eyesight. 

“Tf a good appetite, good digestion, good 
eyesight, strong nerves, and an active brain 
are to be desired, I can say, from my own 
experience, use Grape-Nuts and Postum.” 
Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich. 

Read the little book, “The Road to 
Wellville,” in pkgs. ‘‘There’s a reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. ,*, 
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By Franklin Escher 





FINANCIAL SIDE OF THE STEEL-RAIL CONTROVERSY 


UPPOSE that you were about to 
make a trip of several hundred 
miles by railroad. You found that 
there were two routes offered, one of 
them over a road laid with the very 
best rails money could buy and the 
other with rails not quite so good. 
Suppose the charge for traveling 
over the safe route was slightly 
higher than over the other. Would you hesitate a 
moment? Wouldn't you figure it.a shame that the 
question of expense should enter into such a matter at 
all—that somebody should be made to put up the 
money to provide the best rails that can be made? 
Newspaper articles about the present controversy 
between the steel companies and the railroads don’t 
make much of an impression on the average man until 
he begins to realize his own concern in it. Then he sees 
quickly enough that of all the parties to the discus- 
sion he himself is by far the most interested. To the 
rail-makers and the rail-users it is a matter of money. 
To him it is a matter of personal safety. He is the 
one who is going to travel and he is the one who, if 





‘there is anything the matter with the rails over which 


he is traveling, is going to get hurt. 

The controversy over rails has been in progress on 
und off ever since 1906. Had the phenomenally cold 
weather of January and February not served to bring 
it to a head, it migit have gone on indefinitely. But 
hy the series of accidents since the first of the year 
the attention of the whole country has been aroused. 
Actual! figures are not yet available, but from reports 
received by railroad executives it seems altogether 
probable that the number of broken rails found on the 
railroads of the United States during January and 
lebruary will far exceed the record of any previous 
period. On the railroads operating in the Northwest 
territory the number of breakages has been particu- 
larly large, but the same thing has been seen in every 
part of the country. Everywhere it has been the same 
story of one accident following another as a result of 
rails that would not stand the strain. 

Vinally it was realized both by the steel people and 
the railroad people that the country would no longer 
stand for it—that something would have to be done. 
A series of meetings between representatives of the 
rail-makers and the rail-users was thereupon held, and 
committees were appointed to go into all the details 
of the matter. To arrive at a solution satisfactory 
to both sides will be no easy thing, but by both sides 
it is realized that no matter what it costs extra and 
whether the extra costs come out of the manufacturers, 
the railroads, or the public, the very best rails that 
science can devise have got to be used. 

This is the rail-manufacturers’ side of it: 

The past six or eight years, they say, have been an 
entirely new era in the transportation industry. Nine- 
teen hundred and six saw a period of reconstruction 
of American railways drawing to a close. The old 
wooden car had practically passed away. In its place 
there had come the much heavier all-steel or steel- 
underframe car. To satisfy the demand for bigger 
train-loads, locomotives were built bigger and heavier. 
Kiverywhere there was to be seen this tendency toward 
the equipment of railroads with rolling-stock having 
a far greater wheel-pressure than had ever before 
had to be reckoned with. 

To meet this greater wheel-pressure the railroads 
did, the manufacturers admit, spend large amounts of 
money on roadbed improvement. Large as were these 
sums, however, and great as was the improvement, it 
was" not, the rail people say, enough to offset the 
heavier trainloads and the greater speed at which 
trains were run. Breakages came, but it was not the 
fault of the rails. It was the fault of the greater 
strain to which they were subjected. 

Then came the time when the railroads, in order to 
get a harder rail, ordered the makers to put in more 
carbon. That had the desired effect of hardening up 
the composition, but it also had the effect of lessening 
elasticity to resist stresses. “The carbon is so high,” 
recently testified President Farrell of the United 
States Steel Corporation before the Stanley Com- 
mittee, “that we get the brittle rail. In many re- 
spects the steel is more doubtful, more dangerous, and 
more treacherous. It is unquestionably, in my judg- 
ment, an unsafe grade of steel in view of the severe 
condition of service.” 

So much carbon went into rails, Mr. Farrell went 
on to testify, for one reason and for one reason only— 
because the railroads wanted it there. The rail-makers, 
he added, were very much in the position of druggists, 
“making up prescriptions from the railways.” If the 
rails weren't good it wasn’t the fault of the makers. 
It was the fault of the users who ordered them made 
that way. 

Last August there was a bad wreck on the Lehigh 
Valley at Manchester, caused by a broken rail. In his 
report to the Interstate Commerce Commission, James 
Kk. Howard, of the United States Bureau of Standards, 
places the blame for fractures on the specifications for 
rails submitted by the railroads. ‘The mills are 
making the steel which they are required to make 
under the specifications given them,” runs the report 
in one place. Again, “ current railway practice in the 
use of hard-steel rails and high wheel-pressures has 
nearly or quite reached the limit of endurance of the 
metal. ... The formation and development of in- 
ternal fissures is due to the use of hard steel and high 
wheel-pressures.” 

That is the manufacturers’ side of it. Here is what 
the railroads have to say: 

Weight of equipment and wheel-pressure have been 
very greatly increased: that is perfectly true. But 
improvement in roadbed and ballasting has taken place 


at least to a corresponding degree. Rails, they say, 
don’t break because they are laid on a roadbed not well 
enough built to stand the strain of heavier traffic. 
They break because the mills don’t make them as they 
are ordered. 

It is the claim of the railroads, indeed, that most 
rails are made according to the specifications of the 
manufacturers themselves and that it is extremely 
difficult to get steel as desired. The manufacturers, 
they say, refuse to grant the proper amount of discard 
from the ingot; and as for the clause in the specifica- 
tions which provides that there shall be sufficient dis- 
ard so that the sheared ingot shows solid steel, that, 
according to the Railway Age Gazette, “ is in its prac- 
tical application entirely perfunctory.” 

What, ask the railroads, are they able to do about 
it if the mills don’t make up the rails according to 
specifications? Orders carrying identical specifications 
are placed. with two or three different rail-making con- 
cerns. When the rails come they are found to be far 
from uniform. What can the buyer do? 

The manufacturers’ statement moreover, the rail- 
roads say, that the high percentage of carbon asked 
for by the railroads themselves makes rails brittle, is 
not borne out by the records. On one system a care- 
ful analysis of over five hundred rail-fractures indi- 
cated that ninety-five per cent. could have been pre- 
vented by more careful shearing and rolling—in other 
words, were not caused by the composition of the rails 
themselves. One railroad authority even goes so far 
as to say that breakages on lines laid with rails con- 
taining the highest percentages of carbon are below 
the general average. 

Along this line, commenting on the Howard report 
on the Lehigh Valley wreck previously mentioned, the 
Railway Age Gazette recently said that “ Mr. Howard’s 
statement that rails having internal fissures in the 
head are not the result of mill and converter practice 
will be questioned by many who have evidence to the 
contrary. These same defects, it is well known, are 
often found in softer rails in which the carbon is only 
0.40 to 0.60.” The editorial then goes on to say that 
the fractured rail in question had sufficient defects to 
-ause its fracture without the development of fissures 
by heavy wheel-loads. Undue importance, it is claimed, 
has been given to the fissure theory in the apparent 
attempt to throw the responsibility on railway prac- 
tice in wheel-loads, and in railway specifications re- 
quiring a high percentage of carbon. 

These are the two sides to the argument—and there 
certainly are two sides to it. The manufacturers and 
the railroads both agree that very much more is re- 
quired of a steel rail than was required back in the 
days of wooden cars and light engines, but that is 
about all they do agree on. The steel people say that 
unless roadbed is exactly as it ought to be, no rail on 
earth will stand present heavy wheel pressures—cer- 
tainly not a rail made with a high percentage of 
carbon. You go ahead and make rails as we order 
them, the transportation men retort, and there won’t 
be any trouble about breakage. 

To the disinterested observer it occurs that while 
some blame may be laid upon each party to the dis- 
cussion, the real trouble lies in the fundamental 
change in transportation conditions. The steel people 
are to blame in that irregularity of product has been 
repeatedly proved against them—not forgetting, how- 


ever, that the railroads’ claim that they can’t get 
steel as they order it is in most cases greatly exagger- 
ated. The railroad people are to blame in- that they 
order rails made so hard that the least defect in road- 
bed causes a break, which they are then quick enough 
to attribute to defective manufacture. But the real 
blame, after all, can’t be laid on either the manu- 
facturer or the railroad. It is simply a case of a big 
change in transportation conditions having taken place 
without a complete readjustment in equipment having 
yet’ been made. The trainload is much heavier and 
the speed at which trains are run is much greater, 
but the railroads are paying just the same price for 
rails as they were paying ten years ago, 

The rail-makers are turning out rails just as good 
as they possibly can, for the money. The rail-users 
are improving their roadbed to the greatest extent 
possible and getting all the service they can out of the 
rails they buy. Still we have accidents. What is the 
logical deduction? Simply that rails ought to be used 
which will meet the requirements—whatever the added 
cost may amount to. 

To get a rail which will meet present requirements 
means added cost; there is no doubt about that. The 
question is, On whom is this added cost to fall? The 
steel people say that while wages and the other costs 
of production have risen tremendously during the past 
ten years, the price of steel rails hasn’t been advanced 
one cent. The railroads point to their freight rates, 
which, in spite of the rise in operating costs, are lower 
now than they were ten years ago, and ask how they 
can be expected to foot the bill. “ Why do we need 
better and more expensive rails?” recently remarked 
a prominent railroad official, “ simply because the pub- 
lie demands better service—quicker freight shipments, 
better passenger cars, faster running time. If the pub- 
lic wants these things, very well, we can give them. 
But don’t forget that they cost more money.” 

That the steel companies, who are hardly making 
expenses as it is, are going to be able to put the 
added weight into rails without advancing the price, 
is altogether unlikely. How is it with the railroads— 
are they in a position to shoulder the extra burden? 
A glance at their earnings statements at the present 
time does not lead to that conclusion. Can they 
capitalize the necessary expenditures, then, and issue 
more stocks and bonds against them? Hardly, even 
if they were thus willing to add to their fixed charges. 
The public, which is all the time demanding better and 
faster service from the common carriers, is showing 
mighty little disposition to furnish the money for 
necessary expansion, let alone for improvements of 
this sort. The man who complains most aggressively 
about existing conditions is the first to pull tight his 
purse-strings when it is a question of his putting up 
the money to make things better. 

In the technical details of the controversy between 
the steel manufacturers and the railroads the public 
is little interested. But in the settling of the ques- 
tion so that the needed improvement in rails takes 
place, the public is very greatly interested. That im- 
provement can take place only under one condition— 
recognition by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
and the various State railroad commissions that im- 
proved service costs money and that if the public 
wants improved service the public has got to be willing 
to pay for it. 
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Bamboos and Their Troubles 


Next to rice, the most valuable plant 
of the Orient is no doubt the bamboo; 
and it has sometimes been placed ahead 
of the rice in utility. For from the parts 
of this plant the natives of large parts 
of India, China, and Japan get not only 
food, but all the material for clothing, 
sheiter, and the ordinary utensils of the 
home, the industries, and transportation. 
Under these circumstances, we may well 
understand that anything which threatens 
the welfare of the bamboo is a serious 
matter in the East. 

One species of bamboo, phyllostachys 
puberula, grows to a very great size and 
furnishes the material for large construc- 
tion work. In recent years the orchards 
of this species have suffered from an 
epidemic of a peculiar kind. These plants 
rarely produce flowers, and, after blossom- 
ing and bearing fruit, they die. The 
epidemic now causing concern to the 
owners of these bamboo forests is an 
epidemic of blossoming. Of course the 
trees are not injured by the flowering, but 
they stop growing. ‘The cause for this 
outburst of blossoms has been the sub- 
ject of investigation by many specialists. 
S. Hori, of one of the Japanese agricul- 
tural experiment stations, traces the dis- 
ease to external conditions, such as_in- 
sufficient moisture in the soil or in the 
air. This condition, he says, results in 
the accumulation of sugar in the plants, 
leading to blossoming. He recommends 
judicious watering during dry seasons. 

Dr. Kawamura, of the Imperial Uni- 
versity at Tokio, takes an entirely dif- 
ferent view. He has gone over all of the 
older Chinese and Japanese literature re- 
ferring to outbreaks of flowering in this 
group of plants, and from these early 
records he concludes that the species 
flowers at intervals of about sixty years. 
In other words, the present ‘ epidemic ” 
is but a normal, periodic function of the 
species. Confirmation for this view is 
found in the fact that specimens of this 
species that have been cultivated in vari- 
ous places in Europe have been flowering 
during the past ten years, as well as the 
wild plants growing in Japan. As these 
plants are propagated by rootstock all 
the living specimens are either parts of 
a single distributed individual or are 
derived from the same crop of seeds. If 
Kawamura’s view should turn out to be 
correct there is no remedy in sight for 
the owners of these bamboo forests, since 
nothing is known about the conditions 
that lead to the periodical flowering of 
the plants. 

The question of getting the maximum 
growth from a planting of bamboo may 
come to have a practical significance for 
the United States before many more years. 
On account of the recent wide-spread 
realization of the danger of deforestation, 
the search for a new source for paper 
stock has been pursued with great earnest- 
ness during the last few years. One hope 
turns to the bamboo. The Chinese have 
for centuries made paper from parts of 
the bamboo stem; but bamboo has never 
seriously competed with other plants in 
the production of paper for the Western 
countries, which are the greatest con- 
sumers of paper. The different species 
of bamboo have special advantages and 
disadvantages, but the whole group has 
certain pre-eminent virtues for the pur- 
pose of paper-making. The paper pro- 
duced from this plant is quite opaque even 
in very thin sheets and is much lighter 
than any other; it presents a good sur- 
face for printing and engraving and for 
color-work. The plants grow very rapidly 
and experiments show that they are easily 
cultivated in Porto Rico and Panama. No 
serious obstacles have been met in the at- 
tempt to introduce certain species into 
Florida and Louisiana. Under suitable 
conditions, the plants will grow from 
thirty to forty feet in height in three 
years and will yield about twenty-five 
tons to the acre. The conversion of 
hamboo stems into paper pulp by chemical 
treatment can be conducted very cheaply. 





The Butcher Bird 


THOSE who regard the sparrow as a 
nuisance would look with complacency 
upon the advent of its enemy, the butcher 
bird. This is a rare bird known as the 
shrike, but it is usually called the butcher 
bird by reason of its custom of keeping 
its dead prey in a sort of miniature meat 
market. 

A gentleman residing at a country 
place near Albany was privileged to wit- 
ness a characteristic proceeding on the 
part of one butcher bird. A great outery 
and disturbance among the sparrows was 
heard, and the observer’s attention was 
immediately called to a tragical scene 
being enacted upon the snow in his garden. 
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A bird, in size and appearance re- 
sembling a mocking-bird, but of more 
vigorous movement, had savagely seized 
& sparrow, thrown it upon the snow, and, 
standing upon the sparrow’s back, de- 
livered with its beak a rapid series of 
blows at the base of the brain of its 
victim, which in a few moments ceased 
to struggle. 

The butcher bird, having assured itself 
of the death of the sparrow, rapidly flew 
away with it. Shortly afterward the 
shrike came again and killed other spar- 
rows, and, becoming emboldened, at length 


established his “meat market” in the 
garden, with the evident intention of 


stocking it with as many sparrows as it 
could. 

It has been said that it is the habit 
of this bird to use the large thorns of 
various bushes for the purpose of impaling 
its collections of dead birds and insects. 
It was, therefore, with interest that the 
observer devoted himself to a careful 
watch of the shrike. It was seen to 
seize upon and destroy a sparrow and 
carry it to a plum-tree in the garden. 
This tree was of a variety possessing 
sharp spines almost equivalent to thorns, 
and it seemed possible that the butcher 
bird might endeavor to impale the dead 
birds upon these thorns. The thorns were, 
however, too dull for its purpose; but the 
shrike was far from dull. It was quite 
equal to the occasion. It chose a tree in 
which the small, stiff twigs separated at 
a narrow angle in sets of three. It deftly 
punched its sparrow between the twigs, 
springing them apart so that the carcass 
might be held tightly. 





How the Salmon Leaps 

ScIENTISTS, as well as laymen, tell ex- 
traordinary stories of the wonderful leaps 
whereby salmon ascend waterfalls. One 
investigator who has studied the salmon 
of southeastern Alaska asserts that these 
fish do not select a particular point of 
attack in endeavoring to surmount a fall. 
They show a remarkable lack of accuracy, 
as well as of definiteness, in their move- 
ment. When trying to ascend a fall they 
sail through the air, with the body rigid 
and the fins spread and held tense, and 
at the instant when the momentum of the 
jump is lost they impart a rapid and 
powerful vibration to the tail. ‘This oe- 
curs whether the jump is successful or 
not. Should the fish reach water at the 
top of the fall this motion insures the 
maintenance of its 


position. In open 
water they jump sidewise instead of 
lengthwise and there is no movement 


of the tail. 





Colored Photographs 


A system for making colored photo- 
graphic prints by a single printing process 
has been revived in Germany after having 
been apparently abandoned: for several 
vears on account of its imperfections. 
The paper is sensitized with anethol, the 
essential oil of anise seed. The gelatin- 
ous coat contains three dyes—red, yellow, 
and blue. These are thoroughly mixed so 
that every portion of the surface has 
some of each color over it; but the dyes 
do not enter into any chemical combina- 
tion with each other. The principle of 
the process depends upon the fact that 
these dyes are not “sun-proof”; on the 
contrary, they bleach out rather easily. 
When light of a particular color strikes 
the paper the dyes of that color are pro- 
tected against bleaching. 

From any suitable negative a positive 
is made upon glass—a photographic trans- 
parency. ‘This is colored by hand with 
transparent dyes. From this colored 
transparency a number of prints may be 
made on Utocolor paper. The system in- 
cludes the use of a set of two screens, or 
ray filters, to modify the light by which 
the prints are made. After the bleach- 
ing has proceeded far enough the paper is 
desensitized, but it cannot be permanently 
fixed. If the prints are kept in albums 
or viewed only by artificial light, however 
they may last for years. ; 
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The Earth Masque 


THE majesty and marvel ofthese souls 

Who walk beside us in the common day, 

Or hail us like a ery from out the night! 

Could we but scan these souls as we look 
deep 

Into the chalice of white hyacinths, 

Drawing the perfume from their hidden 


hearts; 

Could we but rend these mystic veils of 
sense 

That hang before the temple’s occult 
shrine, 

And know the Word made flesh, the shaft 
of light 

That masks grotesquely in this mad world 
dream, 

More foolish than night visions in the 
day, 


Dear God, could we remember how to hate? 
ALICE E. Ives. 
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At arecent great automobile show, 
the Marmon received this verdict 
from two expert engineers sent 
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There’s just the difference be- 
tween a raw, poorly made Cock- 
tail and a 


Club Cocktail 


that there is between a raw, new 
Whiskey and a soft old one. 


The best of ingredients—the most 
accurate blending cannot 
give the softness and mel- 
lowness that age imparts. 
Club Cocktails are aged in wood 


before bottling—and no freshly 
made Cocktail can be as good. 


Manhattan, Martini and other 
standard blends, bottled, ready 
to serve through cracked ice. 
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The Power 
of ‘Tolerance 


By GEORGE HARVEY 


In this volume are collected nu- 
merous speeches and addresses de- 
livered by the Editor of The North 
American Review and Harper’s Weekly 
on various occasions during the past 
few years. They cover a wade di- 
versity of subjects, from “A Plea 
for the Conservation of Common 
Sense” to ‘‘Have Women Souls?” 
Political and economical problems 
are discussed with sanity, and in his 
discussions Colonel Harvey is more 
than a mere publicist; he possesses 
the clear vision of the statesman and 
the seer. Moreover, he flavors his 
words with the precious salt of hu- 
mor. He puts to flight our preju- 
dices with a laugh, then, with the 
atmosphere once cleared, he invites us 
to take a look at the real world that 
lies around us. — Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 net 
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Astronomy 
With the Naked Bye 


By Garrett P. Serviss 


At last here isa little book on astronomy 
for us who want to know just the plain 
things about the stars. No telescopes, no 
special knowledge required—and it reads 
like a novel—only better. 


With Many Charts and Illustrations 
Net $1.40 


HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 
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25c im stamps. 
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CRI RARZ EG III Ris is a delightful treasury of 

FR ye? lrish liumor, not less fascinating 

AN because it is difficult of access: the 
storehouse of jests ecclesiastical, of 
53 quips and quirks like those of 
IS Vather O'Flynn, when he cried: “ Is 
te it lave gaiety all to the laity? Can- 
263 not the clergy be Lrishmen too?” 
» illustrate. 

Gnee, when the Friends of the Indians were gathered 
in Chief Smiley’s wigwam at Lake Mohonk, I had the 
pleasure and privilege of meeting Archbishop Ryan of 
Philadelphia, the “ sweet-tongued orator ” of the Irish 
Church in this country. We spoke of many things; 
among others, of religious feeling in Ireland; and 
Archbishop Ryan, with demure glee, told me the fol- 
lowing tale, to which point was given by the fact 
that | myself was numbered among the heretics: In 
a certain corper of the’ County Kildare, he said, 
there had been a religious mission, something of the 
nature of a revival, and much stress had been laid on 
the doctrine of “ invincible ignorance,”’—the doctrine 
that a holy man may attain salvation, though outside 
the pale of believers, if the obstacles to his learning 
the true faith have been invincible, of such a nature 
that no etfert of his could have overcome them. <A 
certain Trish landlord of the region, a popular man 
with his neighbors, though a Protestant, heard of this 
mission, and began to poke fun at his gardener, a 
devout and humorous Hibernian and Catholic, in this 
Way: 

‘Well, Patrick, TL hear that you have been discuss- 
ing the salvation of he retics, | Tell me now, where do 
you think I'll go when I die? 

Whereto the man. of Salida and roses made 
answer: 

‘To tell vou the truth, yer honor, Oi did be think- 
in’ that vowd be going to a place where you could 
light yer pipe wid ver little finger! But since we had 
the missioner, Oi’m thinkin’ maybe ye'll be saved fur 
yer inconsaivable ignorance!” 

Later on, [| took an opportunity to ask the good 
Archbishop about Pat’s theology, and the doctrine of 
salvation outside the Church. His: Grace declared 
that Pat was perfectly right, and quoted from the 
Angelie Doctor, St. Thomas Aquinas, a saying that, if 
some one in the remote forests of India lived a holy 
life and fulliled the law of righteousness according 
to the best light within his heart, even though un- 
baptized and not knowing even the name of Christi- 
anity, such a one might be saved, and that, if baptism 
were essential to his salvation, then God would send 
an angel from heaven to baptize him. Archbishop 
Ryan told me, at the same time, that he himself hoped 
to meet Plato in heaven, and Gautama Buddha, and 
many more good men and true, who lived and died in 
holiness, though without the pale. Such is the 
genuine spirit of tolerance of the great Trish church- 
man, 

One of the charming things about Archbishop Ryan 
Was his readiness to tell a good story against him- 
self. and his keen delight in the humor of it. Here is 
one such that T heard from his own lips. The occa- 
ion Was a touching one. ‘The lumorous and saintly 
old prelate already saw the shadow of the dark angel’s 
wings, and knew that his time was at hand. He 
spoke of if, and also of the gentle joy that suffused 
his life: “it is the Indian summer,” he said, “ after 
the summer is gone—after the summer is gone!” 

But to.come to the stery. Archbishop Ryan told me 
that he had reeently been in Treland, and that he 
had attended a meeting of the Gaelic League, at Cork, 
I think it was, where there was a little play in the 
old idiom of Hibernia, with Gaelic songs, a speech 
or two, and, at the close, some Gaelic reels and horn- 
pipes. One of the speakers, a gloomy-faced man, took 
his stand on the edge of the platform, and, looking 
at the assembly with an eve rather of sorrow than 
anger, began to talk in a melancholy way. The good 
Archbishop, who was seated in state on the platform, 
hegan to feel genuine sympathy for the poor man’s 
troubles, though as he himself had left Tipperary in 
his boyhood, he * had. no Trish,” or at least not enough 
easily to follow the fluent speaker. As he was in this 
mood of compassion, Archbishop Ryan noted, with 
disapproval, that some young reprobates in the 
audience began to laugh, and presently there was a 
giggle responsive among the young colleens. Arch- 
bishop Ryan felt offended at this light treatment of 
the poor man’s sad recital, and his disapproval grew 
to indignation, when he saw that even the parish 
priest was laughing. The good Archbishop was rising 
to administer a rebuke; then he sat back and began 
to smile. He had seen a great light. The speaker 
Was a humorist, one of those who jest sadly, and the 
more effectively for that, and His Grace was the one 
listener who had not been aware of it. 

[ have heard another tale of Archbishop Ryan, 
not from himself this time, however, which shows 
the keen flash of his Trish wit. In the course of his 
duties, His Grace used to visit a certain seminary on 
the main line of the Pennsylvania Railroad. On such 
occasions he wore, of course, no canonicals, but was 
dressed not markedly otherwise than a portly banker 
might have been. One of his parishioners, who was 
accustomed to look upon the wine when it was red, 
upon the whiskey when it was amber-color, upon 
the beer when it was brown, and upon other liquors, 
each according to its kind, saw the Arehbishop in 
his silk hat and seemly black overcoat and failed to 
identify him with the robed figure of the cathedral. 
He felt, at the same time, that the portly gentleman 
in dark clothing was not altogether unknown to him, 
and this feeling he gave vent to, by lurching up to 
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SESE SS LQ Let me 


By John Charlton 


Archbishop Ryan, slapping him affectionately on the 
back, and greeting him with these amiable words: 

“Say, ole chap. where in hades have I seen you?” 

“1 don’t know,” the Archbishop is reported to have 
said; “whereabouts in hades do you belong?” 

Yet another tale from the same source. It is said 
that once upon a time Archbishop Glennon, who was 
then a bishop, was driving with Archbishop Ryan. 
The younger man is tall and lean; Archbishop Ryan, 
tall also, was blessed with a certain portliness, quite 
noticeable as they sat together in the carriage. Turn- 
ing to his younger friend, Archbishop Ryan asked: 

“ Well, Bishop, what, in your view, is the differ- 
ence between a bishop and an archbishop?” 

Bishop Glennon glanced at the equatorial region 
of the elder prelate, and then at his own more re- 
stricted proportions, and, with a twinkle of Hibernian 
humor in his eye, he made answer: 

“The chief difference is the arch, Bishop!” 

To come now from that splendid old man to an- 
other diocese, which I shall not more nearly indi- 
cate. The head of that diocese, at the time of the 
story, was a distinguished prelate who first saw the 
light in the old country, in the famous city of Cork, 
on the pleasant waters of the river Lee. I had the 
good fortune to know the rector of one of the 
churches in that diocese, and, greatly interested in 
the genealogies cf the Milesians, I asked the said 
worthy rector where one of his colleagues, who was 
then the bishop’s right-hand man, had_ been born. 
He looked at me with a whimsical smile and an- 
swered : 

“Well, Father O’Connor used to be born in the 
County Kerry, but since we have had our new bishop, 
Kather O’Connor is a native of Cork!” 

I have been told, on excellent authority, that the 
late Archbishop Hughes used to tell a story at his own 
expense, with the quiet glee of a genuine humorist. He 
was driving one day in a jaunting-car across the Gol- 
den Vale, on his way toward the famous Rock of 
Cashel. His “ jarvey,’ which is the same as “ car- 
driver,” looked at him several times, with evident per- 
plexity; there was a question in his eyes, but he did 
not express it, restrained by the instinctive politeness 
of the gentle Gael. Archbishop Hughes, for this cross- 
country drive, had dressed somewhat as any sedate- 
minded tourist might, in seemly raiment, but with 
nothing markedly ecclesiastical in his appearance. 
After the jarvey had glanced at the prelate in per- 
plexed inquiry half a dozen times, the latter noticed it, 
and, tactfully and gently, asked his driver to tell what 
it was that filled him with concern. The jarvey made 
answer: 

“To till ye the truth, yer honor, Oi did be thinkin’ 
that ye had somethin’ of the look of a praste!” 

Archbishop Hughes looked at the man_ without 
smiling, in the way Irishmen have when they are 
meditating something exceptionally humorous and 
keen: 

“Yes,” he answered, “I used to be a priest once, but 
IT am not one now!” which was true to the letter, as 
he had since been consecrated a bishop. But the jarvey 
teok the answer differently, and with deepest feeling 
replied: 

N Isn’t that ahful! An’ wuz it the dhrink that done 
it?” 

Yet another little story, related by an ecclesiastic 
whose name I am not at liberty to mention, though 
any one might be glad to father so good a tale. 

There had been, it seems, a wordy falling-out be- 
tween Mrs. Halloran and Mrs. Donohue, both formerly 
of the Emerald Isle, but for some time settled near 
the East River, into which they had dropped the O’ 
which once stood before their names, announcing that 
they had had grandfathers. But, as I have said, there 
had been a falling-out; there had been words; nay, 
more, there had been language. Mrs. Halloran had 
gone to church early in the morning, had fulfilled the 
duties of her religion, and was returning primly home, 
when Mrs. Donohue spied her, and, still smouldering 
with volcanic fire, sent a broadside of lava at Mrs. 
Halloran. The latter heard, flushed, opened her lips— 
and then suddenly checked herself. After a moment 
she spoke: “ Mrs. Donohue, I’ve just been to church, 
and I’m in a state of grace. But, plaze Hivin, the next 
time I meet yez, I won’t be, and thin I'll till yez what 
I think of yez!” 

So far, that little tale. It is the custom, I believe, 
to speak of “ Irish dialect ” stories, as if there were an 
Irish dialect. In Ireland, there are at least two and 
thirty different dialects, and any one with. knowledge 
of them and an ear can come pretty close to telling the 
county of any speaker, and sometimes almost the town- 
land. In America, there are yet half a dozen Irish 
dialects, formed of varying blends with local idioms; 
as witness the surprising jargon of Chicagoese and 
County Cork spoken by Mr. Dooley. I heard a New 
York policeman once say, in answer to an inquiry 
about a photograph: “Try over there; an’ if they 
haven’t got the loike, I guess they’ll till you where to 
get the loike!” Incidentally, some of these speakers 
of piebald talk are the most ardent patriots—Irish 
patriots, I mean, of course. For example, a fervid 
Hibernian of the second generation once said to me: 

“T had the misfortune not to be born in me native 
country, and I can’t speak me mother tongue!” 

But we were speaking of dialects in Ireland. For 
the sake of contrast, let me give one or two from the 
“black North,” still preserving the general theological 
complexion, as befitting the occasion. A certain gentle- 
man in the County Donegal, “ where they eat potatoes, 
skins and all,” as the proverb has it, had a gardener, 
and, as this was the gallant North, the said gardener 
was not only a “ Prodesant,” but even an Orangeman. 
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A visitor, with whom he had talked earnestly of escha- 
tology and the certain fate of the unregenerate, the 
* Papishes,” to use the gardener’s own word, said 
feelingly to him: “ But don’t you ever want to convert 
your erring brethren?” 

William looked up from his flower-bed, very red in 
the face; he viewed his interlocutor in profound amaze- 
ment, and then, as if his thoughts were too deep for 
tears, he spat expressively to the left. Then, with a 
snort, he found his speech: ‘‘ Convart them?” he said, 
with fine sarcasm. ‘“Convart them? Till Hahl with 
them! With the blessin’ of Havin, ah’ll have a day’s 
fowlin’ among them before Ah die!” 

Now let me try to reproduce the speech of the Belfast 
man, though this particular tale has a cosmopolitan, 
rather than a theological flavor. At the time of the 
Belfast riots, when the Queen’s Islanders, the men of 
Sandy Row and the Saville Road were on the rampage, 
shooting up and down the street at their “ Papish ” 
fellow-townsmen, and when it was currently reported 
that there was a private graveyard in every back gar- 
den in Sandy Road, the Royal Irish Constabulary had 
ail they could do to confine the hostilities to a limited 
district. At one police-barrack, one of the said Con- 
stabulary men, otherwise a “ Peeler,” was firing rather 
wildly out of the window. Underneath the sill crept a 
“bowld Ornjman,” with half-a-dozen bricks in his 
arm. Immediately after the ‘“ Peeler” had fired, he 
bobbed up, henved a brick into the window, and scorn- 
fully remarked: ‘‘ Gullong to Hahl ower thatt! Shure 
yeu can shoot et 

In a neighboring street, a big Queen’s Islander, one 
of the riveters on the mammoth liners, had caught a 
little soldier, and was venting his ire upon his hapless 
prisoner. To him entered another Queen’s Islander, 
also husky, and also an Ornjman, and, after he had 
watched the mauling of the soldier for awhile, re- 
marked: “Give us a kick at ’im!” to which the first 
with warmth rejoined, “ Gullong to Hahl ower thatt! 
Go an’ ketch wan fur yerself!” 

So much for the gallant North, the land of the “ Far- 
downers,” as the rest of the island calls them. Now 
for a little Dublin yarn. Once, at Green Street 
criminal court, a young chap from Connemara was 
being tried for an agrarian murder. Needless to say, 
he had the gallery on his side, and the men and women 
began to express their admiration by stamping, not 
loudly, but like muffled drums. A big policeman came 
up to the gallery, his face full of rebuke. Putting his 
right hand to his mouth, like a trumpet, he leaned over 
toward the stampers, and stage-whispered: 

“Wud ye howld yer tongues there! Howld yer 
tongues wid yer feet!” 

One tale more, to restore the theological flavor: The 
priest of a New York parish met one of his 
parishioners, who had long been out of work, and 
asked him whether he had found anything to do. The 
man grinned with infinite satisfaction, and replied: 

“Yiss indade, yer Riverince, an’ a foine job too! 
Oi’m gettin’ three dollars a day fur pullin’ down a 
Prodesant church!” 





The Secret Theater 


Our darkling theater of dreams 
Is hung with hatchments. of the night, 
And all our years are lamps whose gleams 
Bring ghostly scenes and mimes to light. 


“ By day go hug unto thine heart 
Thy new-blown joys and tragedies, 
But, lapped in sleep, my prey thou art, 
And bondman to thy memories.” 


So calls the Night with trumpet cries, 

And lifts her stony mask. Two voids 
Betray great empty rifts for eyes 

Through which glare moons and asteroids. 


She hounds our goblins from their lairs, 
Our milk-white wraiths of happiness, 
Our dramas built of old despairs 
And passions life would never bless. 


Our hearts conceived the sorry plot, 
Our red right hands, immerst in flame, 

Penned the frail text, but cannot blot 
From sight its folly or its shame. 


Perchance some tragedy they act 
Which we with guilty eyes must mark, 
Chained victims of a phantom pact 
*Twixt will-o’-wisps that haunt the dark. 


Here thoughts like stones from catapults 
Make wreckage of our deeds and laws, 

Here, like dim monsters, huge Results 
Writhe bound to slender chains of Cause. 


And pygmies pipe the author’s praise, 
And giants shriek their curses shrill— 

The wanton word like lightning slays, 
And Fear its haggard self would kill. 


Our darkling theater of dreams 
Is hung with hatchments of the night— 
Might we but crush those lamps whose gleams 
Light up our worlds with poisoned light! 


Might but our wills, like Samson, seize 
The pillars of the playhouse vast, 
Till toppling arch and roof and frieze 
Make dust again the 7“ past! 
ERMAN SCHEFFAUER. 
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I Want to Give You 
“Human Energy” 


My book explains the laws governing right 
exercise—some of them for the first time. It 
shows clearly and concisely why a few 
minutes daily of movements scientifically 
directed to reach your internal organs—all 
of which are muscular—will do infinitely 
more for your health and strength than 
hours of random exercise. 


I offer it to you free, because I want you 
to understand the principles underlying The 
Thompson Course, which has brought thou- 
sands from uncertain health and inefficiency 
into fuller, more useful and serener life, 


Sooner or later, you will adopt the prin- 
ciples of my Course—all men of sedentary 
life will. You will find “Human Energy” a 
real contribution to the science of making 
the most of oneself. It is startling, yet 
obviously true. Sending for it puts you 
under no obligation, except to read it as 
though it were written by a friend. 


J. EDMUND THOMPSON 
Suite 81, Exchange Building, Worcester, Mass. 
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Overholt Rye 


** Same for 100 years”’ 


A mature bonded whis- 
key aged in the wood—light 
body, exquisite aroma— 
rich flavor—worth asking 
for by name 


A. Overholt & Co. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 











Before Traveling to England 


Send to H. J. KETCHAM, Gen’l Agent 
GREAT EASTERN RAILWAY 
OF ENGLAND 


261 H BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
For illustrated folder describing Cathedral 
Route, Homes of the Pilgrim Fathers, Dickens 
and ‘Tennyson Districts, also Harwie *) Route 
to the Continent, via Hook of Holland 
(Royal Mail Route). Turbine Stear “4 Wire- 
less ‘Telegraphy. Submarine Signal. ig. Also 








via Harwich and Antwerp. 
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Ship-carving 


AN almost forgotten profession is that 
of ship-carving. For many centuries, 
down to the beginning of the nineteenth, 
the ornamentation of vessels, especially 
men-of-war, was profuse, intricate, and 
florid. The carving on the United States 
line-of-battle ship America, launched in 
1782 and presented to France, will give 
some idea of the extent to which this 
was carried. 

The figurehead was a female figure 
crowned with laurel representing America. 
The right arm was raised, pointing to 
heaven. On the left arm was a buckler 
with a blue ground carrying thirteen 
stars. On the stern of the ship under 
the cabin windows appeared two large fig- 
ures in bas-relief representing 3 Tyranny ° 
and “ Oppression ” bound and bleeding on 
the ground. On the back of the star- 
board quarter was a large figure of 
“Mars.” On the highest “part of the 
stern appeared “W isdom” and above 
her head an owl. 

Philadelphia furnished not only the 
greatest ship-designer in the United States, 
but also the best ship-carver in the world, 
William Rush. In this field he was with- 
out a rival and to a wonderful technical 
skill he added an artistic sense of beauty 
and genius for composition. 

He was the first carver to give an idea 
of life and motion to a ship’s figurehead. 
Eaclt of his figureheads was either the 
life-like representation of a person or 
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some symbolic conception expressed in ex- 
quisite carving. His most noted pro- 
ductions were “ Nature” for the Con- 
stellation, the “Genius of the United 
States ” for the frigate of that name, and 
‘The River God” for the East India ship 
Ganges. ‘These figureheads were nine feet 
high and could be removed for repair or 
in action. 





The Weather and Houses 


Houses erected over a clay soil are 
generally quite secure because the clay 
holds the moisture very firmly and does 
not readily change in consistence or 
texture. During the past summer, how- 
ever, the extremely dry weather resulted 
in some serious disturbances in parts of 
England. ‘The depth to which the soil 
became dry, especially in regions contain- 
ing much clay, was quite exceptional. 
When the clay dries its stability is de- 
stroyed. It is, therefore, very important 
that foundations for houses, when over 
clay, should be made sufliciently deep. 

More important even than the depth 
of the foundation is the need for placing 
it at a uniform depth. When some parts 
rest in the clay more deeply than others, 
the danger of falling walls is greatly in- 
creased. Of seventy houses that fell down 
on account of the drying up of the soil 
only two had foundations of uniform 
depth. 
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Fish Will Bite 


Like hun; wolves, fill your nets 
traps or te Fi, if you bait with 
c Fish Lure. 
Best fish mals ever duettetes. Keeps you busy 
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DR. GIVENS’ SANITARIUM 


For Nervous and mild Mental diseases. Has 
separate cottages for Alcohol and Drug patients. 


Address DR. GIVENS, Stamford, Conn. 











JUMPING OFF A MOUNTAIN 


THIS PHOTOGRAPH RECORDS 


A REMARKABLE JUMP ON SKI MADE AT DAVOS, 


SWITZERLAND, RECENTLY, BY HAROLD SMITH, WHO LEAPED FROM THE SIDE OF 
A MOUNTAIN AND MADE A SAFE LANDING SEVERAL HUNDREDS OF FEET BELOW 





A Water Rifle 


A GERMAN inventor has come to the 
aid of the worker under water, the diver 
who is threatened by sharks and other 
monsters of the sea. Hitherto the diver 
in dangerous waters has had to rely for 
his safety on the use of the knife, or, fail- 
ing in that, upon a quick return to the 
surface. , 

The German has invented a rifle that 
can be fired under water and is designed 
for the complete arming of the diver. The 
strange feature about this device is that 
it fires not bullets, but water, which is 
driven with such force that it pene- 
trates with remarkable power. Indeed, 
it is claimed that the inventor has 
pierced armor plate of ordinary thick- 
ness with the water jet from this strange 
weapon. ‘ 

The water rifle has a stout barrel and 
is loaded with a cartridge encased in 
india-rubber. It is worthy of “note, in 
this connection, that in the Sixties ex- 
periments were made with a submarine 





rifle firing small explosive projectiles 
by means of compressed air, but the 
invention never got beyond the experi- 
mental stage. 





A Song 


Ir I were rich—then would I give to you 
Many a treasure, many a priceless gem, 
A golden helmet or a diadem, 
A horse to ride, a velvet cloak to wear, 
Pictures of splendor, books beyond com- 
pare— 
j If I were rich! 


But I am poor—and what have I to give? 
Only a smile or two when you are glad, 
A little pity when your heart is sad, 

A little love, a little tenderness— 
Nothing but these—there could not well 

less, 
But I am poor! 
May BERKELEY. 
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SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 
EASTER CRUISE 


From New York April 6th, 
(11 A.M.) 


Visiting the West Indies and the 


PANAMA CANAL 


upon the Modern Cruising 
Steamship 


“VICTORIA LUISE” 
(16,500 Tons) 

the largest steamer visiting the West Indies 
this year, equipped with every modern 
feature, including luxurious Russian, Ro- 
man and Turkish Baths, Swimming Pool, 
Ball Room, etc. The Frahm Anti-rolling 
Tanks of the Victoria Luise reduce the 
motion of the ship to a minimum, insuring 
absolute comfort at sea. 








ITINERARY 
Seies HAVANA... .April 9, 5 P.M. 
Fro - s<ca Se @ ee 
haite COlGe = .... “* 14, 8 A.M. 
From Ors ca <5, § EE 
Arrive Kingston .... ‘‘ 17, 7 A.M. 
From = ‘* 18, 4 P.M. 
Arrive New York. . “<“ 2 4 EE. 


16 days, $150 and up. 


Tourists in Florida and other southern 
resorts may join these cruises at Havana. 
i cieietiinntetenll 


Also Regular Service to 


JAMAICA 
PANAMA CANAL 
CUBA 
HAYTI COLOMBIA 
COSTA RICA 
Regular service Leaving New York 
by 5,000-ton “PRINZ” and 
other well-known steamships of the 


ATLAS SERVICE 


Panama, $75; Round Trip, $142.50 
Jamaica, 45; Round Trip, 85.50 
Through tickets to West Coast points 


TOURS to the TROPICS 
(Leaving Weekly) 

11 to 30 days, including all 

necessary expenses, $90 to $250 


TWO IDEAL CRUISES 
AROUND THE WORLD 
Nov. 12, 1912 Feb. 27, 1913 
(From New York) (From San Fran.) 
by the 


“VICTORIA LUISE” 
(16,500 Tons) 

Duration each cruise 110 days. 

Cost, $650 up, including all nec- 


essary expenses aboard and ashore. 


SUMMER CRUISES 
To the Land of the Midnight Sun 


~ delightful Cruises during June, July 

nd August. Sailing from Hamburg, dura- 
ee 14 to 26 days. Cost, $62.50 and up. 
Splendid service, large steamships, “Vic- 
toria Luise,” “ Kronprinzessin Cecilie,” 
and “ Meteor.” 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN 
LINE “tewvore*™’ 
Boston, Pittsburg, St. Louis, 

Philadelphia, Chicago, 


San Francisco. 








The Gentler View 
By FLORIDA PIER 
Wearing Qualities 


Ir is amazing and a little depressing to 
see how few persons have qualities which, 
becoming in youth, are still so in middle 
‘age. There is, happily, a group of people 
pleasantly scattered so that one is always 
aware of a reassuring few who, the longer 
they wear their characters, the more 
vracefully fit them, wear and tear but 
seeming to mellow the colors, smooth the 
surfaces, and add interest and picturesque- 
ness to the whole. It is wise and usual 
to dwell on this graceful minority when 
we think of maturity and old age, but 
it is human and perhaps permissible to 
regret a little ruefully the way in which 
we others manage this matter of going 
on. We all mean to open out and improve 
markedly—that is, if we mean anything; 
but what we somehow arrive at is a 
hardening, almost a caricaturing of what 
we were when we were younger. Our 
qualities seemed so malleable then, there 
was a flush over us that made our stupidi- 
ties rather amusing. But when we feel 
them in ourselves settling down to a 
terrible permanency, and see them in our 
friends becoming irremediable traits to be 
overlooked, there comes such a big welling 
protest and prayer, “Oh, may we not be 
at forty grotesque contortions of that nice 
person we were at twenty-five.” 

What was our keen enthusiasm then 

is becoming slightly unkind gg 
and may be crotche ty dogmatism. We feel 
the stiffening process in our hearts and 
fear that we see the recognition of it in 
the eyes of our friends. If we bubbled 
forth nonsense with endearing irrelevancy 
and good-humor at twenty and continue to 
do it at thirty, it has somehow turned 
into jocularity fatuously liking its own 
fun. If we were attractively langorously 
feminine, we become rather weightily 
parasitical. If we were polished and quiet 
enough to please our elders, we take on 
a crushing respectability with a threat of 
coming pomposity. tf we were a lot of 
things that seemed quite harmless at the 
time, we beeome an unexpected lot of 
other things that seem unfairly harsh as 
results. It is, perhaps, a realization of 
this kind that stops our happy-go-lucky 
footing of the highway, and that change 
known as the steadying effects of middle 
age is nothing else than the horrified and 
heart-sick pause when you realize the 
cropper that you and middle age between 
you have made of the thing. 
" Later on you do not care. When you 
reach forty and find yourself with all your 
old stupidities and failings forever in- 
grained a resignation of a kind takes 
place. You see the hopelessness of your 
case and you set about to make the best 
of it. Your first step is to msist that 
every one show you great respect, which 
is extremely wise and has much_ prece- 
dence behind it. The divine right of kings 
theory is a precaution of precisely the 
same kind. Napoleon said that the first 
thing a clever ruler did, especially if he 
intended to do as he pleased, was to estab- 
lish his own infallibility by claiming a 
supernature al origin. Questions thus pre- 
vented, one’s path is clear. What could 
be more like the average human being at 
forty? He claims to have done precisely 
as he should in his youth—which is surely 
a claim to supernatural qualities; then 
be demands that he should be looked up 
to, and after that he gives up worrying 
and has a very good time indeed. Of 
course the gaiety of middle age—a fact 
commented on often before—is in part 
the abandon of despair. But they get 
over the despair and only keep up the 
abandonment. 

Thirty is the time when the despair is 
most keen. It is then we feel the awful 
thing happening. We are still fighting 
to prevent the crust of our limitations 
from closing completely over us. We still 
have ideals and regret it on that ground; 
we are sfill breathing frantically, with 
those big inhalations of youth, at the 
open spots remaining in our hardening 
armor. When we are young we believe 
that changes can be brought about and 
so we fight against this bungled business 
of settling down. We. still feel fresh 
shame at the right places and have not 
vet learned to make what is only in- 
evitable appear seemly and honorable. It 
is just our clear vision of how hopelessly 
we are trapped that makes us balk a 
vear or two more. For after that we 
will not be dear people looking on, at 
least partly from the outside, at ourselves 
hecoming comfortable and dogmatic and 
jocose. We will be comfortable. dogmatic, 
jocose people looking on at things in gen- 
eral, through natures hardened in the 
shape of these characteristics, beyond all 
hope of rescue. 

The final*and really most dastardly 
trick that is plaved upon us in the im- 
bedded belief that, though other people 
may be shipwrecked or grow fat or be- 
come tiresome, such things can never hap- 
pen to us. The thing that is strongest in 
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Spend the Easter Holidays in the Sunny South 
A DELIGHTFUL SHORT SEA TRIP OVER NIGHT 


OLD POINT 
RICHMOND 





MINION LINE 


COMFORT, NORFOLK, 
or WASHINGTON, D.C. 





Round trip tickets, includ 
and stateroom berth o 
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Dominion Steamers, 


NEW YORK to NORFOLK 
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Dominion Steamers, 
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THE ONLY DIRECT LINE TO OLD POINT COMFORT AND NORFOLK 


Hot or Cold Sea Water 


Steamers are all equipped with the United Wireless Telegraph System. 


STEAMERS SAIL 


Tickets and Stateroom Reservations, Pier 25, North River, 
Foot of North Moore Street, New York. 


PHONE 3900 FRANKLIN 


W. L. WOODROW, Traffic Manager 





WITHOUT CHANGE’ 


Baths can be procured on Steamer without charge. 


EVERY WEEK DAY AT 3 P.M. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET, Desk H. W. 
J. J. BROWN, General Passenger Agent 
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For LIQUOR and DRUG USERS 


A scientific remedy that has cured near- 
ly half a million in the past thirty-two 
years. Administered by medical spe- 
cialists at Keeley Institutes only. 


Write for particulars 
TO THE FOLLOWING KEELEY INSTITUTES: 


apie N. i. Pittsburg, Pa., 4246 Fifth Ave. 
Buffalo, N. achaaergs RL 
a, Ky. White he N.Y. Columbia, 8, C. 
e& Celumbns, Ohio. Salt Lake City, Utah 
Cry Ontario 
Mo. er ‘Pa. og Winnipeg, Manitoba 
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each of us is the sense of his own im- 
munity. It is stronger even than self- 
protection, though it may sometimes work 
in partnership with it, for it governs us 
when the other does not and prevents our 
protecting ourselves by instilling the 
treacherous faith that there is no need 
for protection. Our sisters and our 
cousins and our aunts and our friends 
and the stupid world at large, everything 
we read about is true of them, but of us— 
why, how can it be? We are we and we 
are all right. 

If we only knew definitely when the 
last gap closed! But we never can. We 
may have a little longer to go or the 
catastrophe may already have taken place. 
No one will tell us, and if they do it 
will not help us, for if they say it has 
not yet closed we will, if we are still 
open, believe them to be kindly deceiving 
us; and if they say it has closed and 
speak the truth we will believe them to 
be unkindly misunderstanding us, so 
either way we either delude ourselves or 
delude others or remain in unhappy 
doubt; and all ways it is awful. 





The Origin of the Chimney 


In the excavations at Pompeii and 
Herculaneum no discovery appears to 
have been made of anything approach- 
ing the nature of the modern chimney. 
The earliest mention of the chimney seems 
to be in an ancient Venetian inscription 
over a doorway, where it is written that 
in 1347 certain chimneys in that location 
were demolished by earthquakes. It is 
by conjecture only that we are able to 
say that the chimney was known in an- 
cient Italy. Seneca, who lived during 
the first century of our era, invented a 
species of tube which he affixed to the 
length of the wall, and it seems to have 
run through floors. Through this the heat 
passed from subterranean ovens called 
“ hypocausts,” of which remains were 
found in buried cellars of houses built 
on the Bay of Naples. But in this there 
is no evidence of any chimney in the 
modern sense or even of any kind of stove. 
Before the invention of the chimney fires 
were made in excavations or pits opened 
heneath the floor of habitations in about 
the center of the room, as the Eskimos 
do to-day. The hearth of the ancient 
Romans was in the porch, but the fires 
lighted there were not designed to make 
houses habitable seemingly, but were 
merely an indication of hospitality to 
friends. The houses, when occasion called 
for heat, were furnished with firing-pan 
and bellows carried from room to room 
by slaves. This was in more or less con- 
stant operation day and night in very 
cold weather. In the early centuries of 
the Middle Ages there seems to have been 
no attempt made to perfect the very ele- 
mentary fashion of house-warming. Be- 
fore the seventeenth century there is no 
direct evidence available that a satisfac- 
tory method had been found to evacuate 
the gases liberated by combustion. 





_ Standing-room Only 

ACCORDING to recent statisties, the 
population of Paris is 2,700,000 and 
there exists a carriage for each forty- 
one inhabitants and a bicycle for each 
sixteen. At this rate, making allowance 
for the smallness of Parisian families, 
hardly any one needs to walk unless by 
choice. The total area of the streets of 
the capital is 924 hectares, and it is 
calculated that the united length of all 
the- vehicles in use would cover an area of 
ninety-eight hectares. In other words, the 
accumulation of vehicles would represent 
about one-tenth of the surface of the 
city streets. As the number of vehicles 
is duplicated every fifty years, 1950 will 
find the number of vehicles in Paris too 
large for the city streets to contain, unless 
they are scattered evenly throughout the 
capital. But perhaps by the time Paris 
can no longer drive through the streets, 
it may be able to fly over them. 





Pure Food in Ancient Rome 


In Pliny there may be found an ac- 
count of the manner in which the bakers 
of Rome were alleged to mix with their 
dough a white earth, soft to the touch 
and sweet to the taste, thus putting out 
a foodstuff that had weight and fine ap- 
pearance, but little food value. 

The same writer also touches upon wine 
adulteration. Pliny says that not even 
the wealthy Roman noble could be sure 
that the wine he bought was pure. In- 
deed, the most famous wines were doc- 
tored and wines from Gaul generally held 
to be of the best were as a matter of fact 
artificially colored by aloes and other 
drugs. 
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Glass Bottles 


WHILE the oldest bottles known were 
of skin, glass bottles containing wine are 
represented on Egyptian monuments dat- 
ing back four thousand years. Bottles of 
porcelain, alabaster, gold, silver, and 
bronze were made as early as the time 
of the Pharaoh of the Exodus. ‘Their 
elegant design and superior workman- 
ship furnish evidence that even at that 
period the art of bottle-making was by 
no means in its infancy. 

The early history of the bottle is, as a 
matter of fact, somewhat shrouded in 
mystery, for tlie reason doubtless that the 
true bottle has never been a thing of great 
beauty except in rare instances, but rather 
a humble vessel of no particular intrinsic 
value. 

In these days glass bottles are turned 
out in enormous quantities. They are of 
all sorts, sizes, and descriptions. In the 
manufacture of the ordinary glass bottle 
of commerce sand, soap-boilers’ waste, 
brick clay, or other material, according to 
locality, is used. 

When run down into a molten mass the 
product is skimmed and the first operator, 
known as the “ gatherer,’ takes a little 
of the glass on the end of a heated pipe. 
When this has cooled somewhat he again 
dips his pipe into the glass, having 
“gathered ” in the two dips sufficient 
material whereof to make a bottle. This 
he hands to the * blower,’ who, as he 
blows through the tube, rolls the product 
on a stone, thereby fashioning the bottle 
neck, ‘The roughly shaped mass is then 
placed in a mold, and the operator con- 
tinues to blow until he has brought it to 
the required form. 

The bottle is now passed to the finisher, 
who, by touching the neck with a small 
bit of iron dipped in water, completely 
severs it from the pipe. He attaches the 
pontee, an iron instrument tipped with 
molten glass, to the bottom of the bottle, 
thus giving it the usual rounded shape. 
The next step is to warm the bottle at the 
furnace. ‘lhe finisher takes a_ small 
quantity of the product on what is known 
as a ring iron, and, turning it around 
the mouth, forms the ring seen at the 
top of the neck. He trims the neck with 
shears. In the center of one blade of the 
shears is a piece of brass tapered like a 
cork which forms the inner mouth, while 
the other blade has a piece of brass fast- 
ened to it for the purpose of shaping the 
ring. <An assistant lifts the completed 
bottle on a fork and it is then taken to 
the annealing arch, which contains about 
ten or twelve gross of bottles placed in 
bins one above the other. 

The above processes are those employed 
in the making of even the cheapest and 
most ordinary bottles. It may be im- 
agined with what care and labor the 
workers operate to produce bottles of the 
finest grade. 

The largest bottles are those of the 
chemist and pharmacist. No one seems 
quite certain as to the origin of these huge 
containers with their fluids of different 
colors, but if, as seems likely, they have 
from time immemorial been the druggist’s 
sign, then they were well chosen, since 
there is something particularly striking 
about them, especially at night, when their 
brilliant colors cannot fail to attract the 
attention of passers-by. 

Very old bottle glass that has been in 
the ground for a long time presents most 
beautiful features. The action of the 
damp earth causes a portion of the glass 
to flake and what remains is iridescent. 





Skin Boats of the East 


From tjme immemorial the people of 
Asia have used inflated skins of animals 
as boats. The practice is not so widely 
spread as formerly, but in India to this 
day the skins of the diminutive buffaloes 
still serve the natives for their wherries. 
Their weight is not above sixteen pounds, 
so that they are easily carried across the 
country from one river to another. The 
cost of a skin is quoted at about seventy- 
five cents. 

The skins used for this purpose are 
stripped off in this manner: An incision 
is made in the back part of the hind leg 
of a buffalo almost the whole length, and 
the skin, being flayed off from the hock 
upward, is turned forward. The hide 
is then doubled up and buried for a .few 
days in order to produce as much de- 
composition as will favor the separation 
of the hair, which is rubbed off by the 
hand or with a blunt wooden knife with- 
out abrasion of the skin. The skin is then 
turned inside out and the eyes and other 
Openings are sewed up. It is then turned 
back again and the main incision is sewed 
up with thongs of raw-hide. 

The open ends of the limbs are tied 
except one, which is left open as a tube 
by which to inflate the skin. The thin 
tar procured from the deodar and other 
species of pine is then poured into the 
skin and shaken until the flesh inside is 
well charged with it, and the skin is then 
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Do you spend the 
Advertising Appropriation? 


If you do—then consider 
the price of your product. 
Is it a quality article that 
commands a good price? 


If it is—then your adver- 
tising should command the 
attention of readers that 
can afford to pay a good 
price. Otherwise you invest 
where a financial return is 
an impossibility. 


‘Maximum buying power is 
always true of the readers of 
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well tanned exteriorly by steeping it in 
an infusion of pomegranate husks. 

When required for use the waterman 
blows into it through the hind tube and 
ties up the opening. A double thin cord 
is fastened round the inflated skin across 
which the waterman places himself on his 
chest, holding the string with his left 
hand while with his right he manages a 
short oar, assisting his passage with his 
hands and feet. 

Sometimes a piece of stick is tied in 
one of the legs and left projecting from it 
for the waterman to hold instead of the 
string. 

The passenger, with as much baggage 
as he can earry, sits astride the ferry- 
man’s back, with his knees bent and _ rest- 
ing on the skin. When heavy and bulky 
articles are to be transported two skins 
are brought together, the ferryman of each 
laying hold of one of the projecting legs 
of the other skin; and a frame or raft 
supporting the burden lies across the backs 
of both. 

When not inflated the skin is slung 
over the back and carried without any 
inconvenience. 

No expedient seems equally well adapted 
for the transport of large bodies of men 
and baggage over the most rapid rivers 
or as likely to be serviceable as a wreck 
buoy or float to be carried on board ship. 

A couple of men usually accompany 
persons of rank while hunting in the hills 
in order to carry them across the moun- 
tain streams, the rapidity and depth of 
which render the crossing impossible with- 
out such assistance. 





Protective Coloration 


Tue effect of various colors and forms 
in rendering animals invisible or incon- 
spicuous is one of the most interesting 
items of the naturalist’s studies. This 
means of concealment is, of course, main- 
ly useful in enabling the animal pos- 
sessing it to remain hidden from the 
searching eyes of its enemies. Some of 
the eclipsing effects of certain color com- 
binations in this respect seem hardly 
credible even though they be well at- 
tested. 

For instance, among the most gorgeous 
of the inhabitants of the air are the sun- 
birds of Africa, and yet even the keen eye 
of a hawk will fail to detect these birds 
when they are flitting in a field of flowers. 

Most species of the East-Indian sloth, 
which lives upon trees, have an orange- 
colored spot on their backs which renders 
them very conspicuous when they are 
seen out of their ordinary environment; 
but when they are clinging to the trees 
the color of their hair resembles withered 
moss, while the orange spot on their backs 
so closely imitates the scar made by the 
breaking of a branch that even hunters 
are deceived by it. 

The color and stripes of the tiger some- 
times render it invisible in bright sun- 
shine amid the dried yellow grass of a 
jungle. One hunter, while following a 
wounded tiger, failed for at least a min- 
ute to see the beast in grass at a dis- 
tance of about twenty yards—jungle open. 
But the natives saw the beast and eventu- 
ally the hunter made him out well enough 
to shoot him, but he could not see at 
what part of the beast he was aiming. 

Perhaps the most wonderful effect of 
coloring in concealing large animals is 
that presented by the zebra and_ the 
giraffe. in the case of the latter, the 
large bletch-like spots on the skin and the 
strange shape of the head and horns, like 
broken branches, so tend to its conceal- 
ment that even the keen-eyed natives have 
been known to mistake trees for giraffes 
and giraffes for trees. 

As to zebras, the black-and-white stripes 
seem to take away the sense of a solid 
body altogether, the two colors blending 
into an inconspicuous gray, while at close 
quarters the effect is as of bars of light 
seen through the branches of shrubs. 

We have the testimony of Drummond 
to the effect that he once found himself 
in a forest gazing at what he supposed 
to be a solitary zebra, its presence be- 
trayed by some motion due to the nat- 
uralist’s approach, when he _ suddenly 
realized that he was surrounded by an 
entire herd which were all invisible until 
they moved. 





Bluest Tints in Gems Most 
Rare 


(In Memoriam) 


DEAREST, when thy soul from me 

With the daylight fled in spring, 

Didst thou find in peace supreme 

Space for old remembering? 

On that star where night is not 

Are our jeweled hours forgot 

When in sapphire shades did lie 

Pearls that rivaled fantasy? 

Live not yet these things with thee 

As they live alway with me? 
GENEVIEVE GRANDCOURT. 
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